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IDOLS. 


(FOR TRINITY SUNDAY.) 


1 Joun v. 21. 


“. . . Keep yourselwes from idols.” 


EFORE all things, it is necessary that we 
should hold the Catholic Faith ; and there- 
fore, among other safeguards for its maintenance, 
whole and undefiled, the Church has thought 
good to appoint that one Sunday in the year— 
this Festival of Trinity as we call it,—should be 
set apart as an occasion of solemn protest against 
errors in faith. 

Having, in the course of the preceding sea- 
sons, from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter 
to Whitsunday, brought before us the great doc- 
trines connected with our Creation, by God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; 
of our Redemption, through the Incarnation and 
Passion of Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord ; 
and of our Sanctification, by regeneration and 
renewal by the grace and assistance of God the 
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Holy Ghost, Who dwelleth in us—she now, in 
the services of this day, brings them summarily 
before us. She gathers up the teachings of Scrip- 
ture on which the Catholic Faith is grounded, 
thereby witnessing to us that “there is but One 
living and true God; everlasting; without body, 
parts, or passions; of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness; the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
both visible and invisible.”” And that “in the 
Unity of this Godhead there be three Persons, of 
one substance, power, and eternity—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;’—the Father the 
Creator,—the Son the Redeemer,—the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter and Sanctifier of mankind. 
And that “in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other; none is greater or less than another; but 
the whole Three Persons are co-eternal together, 
and co-equal.” And that thus, after such sort, 
and in such manner, “ the Unity in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped.” 

And having thus-taught us that what we 
believe of the glory of the Father, the same must 
we believe of the glory of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, without any difference or inequality; 
and having reminded us that it is through the 
grace of God that we confess the true faith, 
acknowledging the power of the eternal Trinity, 
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and worshipping the Unity, in the power of the 
Divine Majesty, she leads us to pray to God to 
“keep us steadfast in this faith.” 

Great and glorious, my brethren, is this our 
privilege. While there are millions upon millions 
who have no knowledge of the one true God, we 
have received the Spirit of adoption. He has 
made us His children, and brought us to the 
faith of the fathers—the faith of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, although we do hold the Catho- 
lic Faith, we may perish everlastingly ; yea, we 
may perish the more certainly, for the very reason 
that, in profession, we do hold them. “ If,” said 
our blessed Lord to the Jews, “if ye were blind, 
ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We see ; 
therefore your sin remaineth.” 

We hold the Catholic Faith: therefore we 
have most especial cause to lay to heart the 
admonition of St. Paul, “ Dearly beloved, flee 
from idolatry.” We assent to all Catholic Truth : 
therefore there is urgent need that we should 
take especial care to obey the injunction of St. 
John, “Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.’ For, asks the Scripture, “ What agree- 
ment hath the Temple of God with idols ?” And 
it adds, “ for ye are the Temple of the living God.” 

B2 
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We are—Oh, most awful thought !—con- 
sciously or unconsciously, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, the Temple of the living God, purchased 
by Him, reared by Him, inhabited by Him. And 
shall idols be admitted there? That would be, 
indeed, “‘ the abomination of desolation”—* the 
abomination that maketh desolate, standing in 
the holy place;” and if we allow such guests, 
most assuredly will it fare with us as with the 
chosen sanctuary of old; a voice will be heard 
from within our living temple, “ Let us depart 
hence !” and the sound of the retiring host will 
follow. 

Idols! Of the setting up of these within our 
shrine, we must take heed, for no such act of 
sacrilege was ever perpetrated with impunity. 

But what are idols? Not the abominations 
of the heathen only—not “ the stock of a tree,” 
not mere images of wood and stone, which neither 
see, nor hear, nor taste, nor smell, though men 
have worshipped, do still worship them as divine, 
—hbut anything and everything that steals the 
heart from God; anything and everything to 
which we assign or allow a place in our hearts 
and thoughts, the sight whereof may kindle the 
jealousy of Him who will not permit His honour, 
or what is due to Him, to be given to another ; 
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Who has laid this commandment upon all, “ Thou 
shalt have none other gods before Me ;” and Wha 
will be content with no lower homage than this, 
that we love and serve Him with all our heart, 
and ali our mind, with aii our soul, and all our 
strength. 

Never let us forget, then, that if Trinity 
Sunday be a protest against unbelief and mis- 
belief, against heresy and schism, against errors 
in faith, it is also a protest against an equally 
subtle and perilous sin—a sin of the heart, 
indeed, rather than of the head, of the feelings 
rather than of the intellect—a sin, fearfully 
common, because unsuspected, and so undetected; 
and which yet is as gross an act of idolatry as 
that of the veriest heathen that ever bowed his 
knee to Baal. 

Satan has spread a craftier snare for us than 
that which entrapped our heathen forefathers. He 
allows us, if we will, to honour God with our 
fips, while we, in return, permit him to draw 
away our hearts from the Author of all our 
blessings. He cares not how sound our faith, 
if only he may seduce our souls into the sin of 
spiritual idolatry. 

My brethren, their blessings and their comforts 
are the things of which Christians make thei 
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idols. God’s best gifts are what they turn 
against Himself: with these weapons they dis- 
honour Him! Let each now present ask himself, 
“Js there anything which is now stealing my 
heart from God? anything which I love more 
than God? which I cannot bring myself to 
surrender to God, or for God? 

Think over the things which are most likely to 
usurp God’s place in your hearts, for these are 
your idols, 

First of all, there is the subtlest of all, the 
love of self; and, close beside it, are its com- 
panions—pride, sensuality, self-will, desire of pre- 
eminence, of power, of personal attractiveness. 

Then, next, there is that other kind of love 
which is so set upon objects of earthly regard, 
kinsfolk and friends, the favourite child, or the 
like, that what belongs to God 1s bestowed on 
them, and withheld from Him, the jealous God, 
Who shatters idols. 

And then, there is the worst of all, Mammon, 
the love of money. The idol, he, who is served 
night and day. No labour too severe, no anxiety 
too great, no homage too servile, where he is con- 
cerned. To him we sacrifice our peace here, 
and our hopes hereafter. “ He is the God: He 
is the God!” Verily, He is our God! 
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And then, again, there are worldliness, and 
pleasures, and scores of other things, too many 
to number, of which men make their idols, 
things no better than foys in their use, and 
which perish in the using. Nay, out of religion 
itself men mould their idols. They will make an 
idol of some human teacher,—of love of forms, or 
contempt of forms ; of connexion with party, or 
independence of party; of liberality, as they call it, 
or of one-sidedness, as they do not call it; nay, 
iguorance and prejudice themselves, afford ready 
materials for idols. 

Verily, many of us are grievous idolaters, if we 
did but know it! May God of His mercy clear 
our eyes, and enlighten our hearts! May He keep 
us from self-righteousness and self-deception ! 
‘May He preserve us from attempting to serve two 
masters! May He teach us to centre all our 
honour, and desire, and love, on Himself only! 
May He engrave the injunction deeply on the 
fleshly tables of our hearts, “ Little children, 


keep yourselves from idols !”” 


SERMON XXXII. 


REVERENCE. 


(FOR TRINITY-TIDE.) 
Huprews xt. 28, 29 (pt.) 


, Tet us hold fast” (margin :—“ have ” C. V.) grace, 
ae abe we may serve God acceptably with reverence and 
godly fear: for our God ts a consuming fire.” 

T is a belief commonly expressed by people 

in the various regions of the world— 
Christians, Mahometans, and even Heathens, 
into whose lands money-making, or pleasure- 
seeking bring our countrymen—that Englishmen 
have no religion at all. 

Ask the Hindoos, or the Arabs, or the Egyp- 
tians, or the Russians, or the Spaniards, for their 
opinion of us, and they will say that we are 
brave soldiers, able engineers, shrewd men of 
business, clever merchants—what you will; but 
that religion we have none. So sweeping an 
assertion in a measure condemnsitself. Yet the 
universality of the notion in widely-separated 
lands (Kast, West, North, or South, it is still the 
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same), ought, at lcast, to set us thinking to what 
extent it is true; and to force the old proverb 
on our memories, that “where there is smoke 
there must be fire.” 

Apparently the imputation has arisen from 
two causes: one, the false shame, or fear of 
being thought righteous overmuch, which induces 
Englishmen to hide their religious feelings; the 
other, that intolerable arrogance of self-sufficiency 
which thinks scorn of all religions but their own, 
and which shows contempt for the religious forms 
and usages of others, very openly, offensively, 
and insultingly. 

The false shame which lowers its own religion, 
and the harsh judgment which shows no charity 
to that of others, make up together a spirit 
which may well be set down as very odious, and 
very godless. However, 1 am not going to dis- 
cuss the question whether we really are as godless 
as we seem in the eyes of foreigners ; but I do 
wish to lead you to consider whether the pretend- 
ing to be worse than we are is not a very cowardly 
way of denying Christ. I do wish you to con- 
sider whether, if some pious stranger, of some 
other communion than our own, were to come 
over here, and watch the religion of our daily 
lives, as evidenced by our words and deeds out of 
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church, and our general behaviour in it, he 
would come to the conclusion that we are 2 
devout, religious, reverent, and God-fearing 
people. 

And my reason for wishing you to reflect 
seriously on this subject is, because I do believe 
that not only is our standard of religion miser- 
ably low, and that great coldness, deadness, and 
indifference prevail among us, but that we are 
rapidly making ourselves and those around us 
worse, by our habitual shrinking from all out- 
ward signs and acts of reverence in our religious 
worship. I do believe that our satisfaction with 
our own standards of devotion and indevotion, 
and our disinclination to see ourselves as others 
see us, are among the worst signs of the times, 
since “pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” Depend upon it, 
no man is the worse for knowing the worst that 
can be said of him; whereas we, habitually 
commending ourselves, and comparing ourselves 
among ourselves, “ are not wise.” 

The Pharisee, indeed, who did all to be seen 
of inen, had his reward when they had seen him ; 
and he deservedly lost all claim on the favour 
and blessing of God. But while the law stands 
unrepealed, that we are to let our light shine 
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before men, I do not see how they who resolutely, 
and as it were upon principle, refuse to do so, can 
be otherwise than doing God dishonour. 

You will anticipate my object in making these 
remarks. I have so often spoken to you of the 
doctrine which the Church brings before us at 
this time, and shown you that the confession of 
a true faith is to acknowledge the glory of the 
eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine 
Majesty to worship the Unity, that I am mean- 
ing, on this occasion, to say less about our faith 
and more about our practice; for though it is 
necessary for all who will be saved to hold the 
Catholic Faith with respect to the nature of the 
Godhead, it is no less needful that our service 
should be one of “ reverence and godly fear.” 

Indeed, so natural is the connexion between a 
reverential spirit in worshipping God, and faith in 
God, that the wonder is how any one can imagine 
that he has faith in God, and yet allow himself 
to be irreverent towards Him. To believe in 
God is to believe the Being and Presence of One 
who is All-holy, and All-powerful, and All- 
gracious. How can a man believe this of Him 
and yet make free with Him? Why, the very 
Heathens held that where there was faith, there 
must be reverence. And hence Heathens, Jews, 
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and Christians alike, have prescribed upon all 
worshippers acts which should help towards, and 
testify of, their reverence. Bowing the knee, 
baring the head, stretching out the arms, standing 
erect, taking off the shoes, keeping silence, some 
particular form of dress, or some such outward 
signs of reverence, have been required, not here 
and there, but universally, as the proper prelude 
to the approach to God. The whole world, dif- 
fering about so many things, differing in creed 
and rule of life, yet agree in this, that God, being 
our Creator, a certain self-abasement of the whole 
man is the duty of the creature; since He is in 
heaven, we upon earth; since He is All-glorious, 
and we, worms of the earth, and insects of a day. 
Yet, in spite of this, there are many who act upon 
the notion that the more they discard all outward 
tokens of devotion, the greater will be the spi- 
rituality of their religion—that the more the 
familiarity and ease, the closer will be their 
communion, with God. They consider that, in 
some way or other, either by God’s favour or 
their own superior light, they are brought so 
near to God that they have no need to fear at 
all, or put any restraint upon their thoughts, 
words, or actions, when addressing Him. They 
consider awe to be superstition, and reverence +o 
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be slavery. All I need say in reply to this is, that 
it is not so with the angels and the blessed spirits 
in heaven, and that the teaching of our Lord and 
His apostles is dead against it. 

To turn for a moment to a parable familiar to 
every one—that of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
The Pharisee’s service was, to say the least, un- 
acceptable to God. But why? He did not go 
so far as to behave in an unseemly, extravagant 
way. He was grave and solemn; and yet what 
he did was enough to displease God, because he 
took too much upon himself, and made too much 
of himself. He was grave and solemn, but it was 
in a sort of patronizing way; and such a way is 
not reverence. The Publican, on the other hand, 
short and broken as his words were, was both 
humble and reverent. And we, my brethren, i 
we search our hearts, and watch our conduct, 
shall we come to church in any other spirit ? 
But does the conduct of many of our worshippers 
show much of reverence or godly fear? When 
a man enters church, perhaps after the service 
has begun, carelessly or familiarly, thinking of 
himself and his own consequence, and not of God; 
sits down coldly and at his ease, perhaps says no 
private prayer, only hiding his face for form’s 
wake; sits when he ought to kneel, in order to 
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make himself comfortable; takes no part in the 
service ; looks about him to see who is present, 
and who is not; finds fault with him who says 
the prayers; makes no use of the sermon but to 
detect (which is always easy enough) its faults, 
or to apply it to his neighbours ;—-when a man 
does this kind of thing, I suppose that, at least, it 
will be allowed that he is not acting as if he saw 
God, Who, nevertheless, is here among us. If 
such a man really believed in God’s presence, he 
would be devout; he would not laugh, or talk, or 
whisper during the service. He would, as St. Paul 
says, “ serve God acceptably with reverence and 
godly fear”? He would not, indeed, value forms 
for their own sake, but still he would use them as 
helps to reverence and devotion; and I do not 
see that his inward spiritual-mindedness would 
be any the less, because no stranger coming 
among us, and judging from mere externals, 
would be able to say that what he saw would in- 
cline him to the belief that Englishmen’s worship 
of God was so dead, and cold, and heartless, that 
they were altogether without real religion. Just 
think, my brethren, of our best worship here on 
earth, and compare it with what it is in heaven, 
or (to speak more correctly) everywhere, but here, 
and in hell! All holy creatures are praising God 
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continually. We hear them not, yet we know 
that that is their unceasing work. All the blessed 
Angels; the glorious company of the Apostles ; 
the goodly fellowship of the Prophets; the noble 
army of Martyrs; all saints of God; all spirits 
and souls of the righteous ; all who have departed 
in God’s faith and fear, are praising and paying 
homage to God: this is their ceaseless employ. 
Well, we come to church to join them. At best 
our voices are very feeble, our hearts very earthly, 
our faith very weak. But shall we proceed to turn 
our feebleness, and weakness, and earthliness 
into grievous sin, by adding to them irreverence 
and indevotion? Shall we make our own cold- 
ness and deadness of heart contagious, and infect 
those around us with the same fatal disease, by 
making our outward service of God (which is the 
only thing of which they can judge) as little like 
that of the angels as possible? It is no excuse 
to plead that outward forms do not constitute 
religion. I never yet fell in with any one whohad 
such a notion, though I have often seen those 
who, through their contemptuous scorn of the ex- 
ternals of worship, have lost the spirit of devotion. 

I need not repeat, for the thousandth time, 
that God hates mere lip-service, as a “ vain obla- 
tion.” He requires the worship of the heart. 
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Less than this He will not accept, and He “1s @ 
consuming fire.” A man may bow, and kneel, 
and put on a sanctified look; but he is not a step 
nearer heaven for that. 

Tf, however, in a loving, humble spirit, he 
honestly strives to please God, and do his duty 
in all things, then, as a matter of course, his 
outward manner will be reverent also, simply 
because God is in all his thoughts. Decent 
forms will be helpful to him, and so he will use 
them in simplicity and thankfulness of heart; he 
will care as little to dispense with them as he will 
to over value them. 

I will end in better words than my own. 
‘This is the true way of doing devotional service : 
not to have feelings without acts, nor acts with- 
out feelings, but both to do and to feel; to see 
that our hearts and bodies are both sanctified 
together and become one; the heart ruling our 
limbs, and making the whole man serve Him 
who has redeemed the whole man, body, soul, and 
spirit.’ 


SERMON XXXIII. 


THE GULF IMPASSABLE. 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 


LUKE xvi. 26, part. 


“ Between us and you there isa great gulf fixed; so 
that they which would pass from hence to you cannot ; 
neither can they pass to us, that would come from thence.” 


HERE is always this difficulty in speaking of 

the parable which was read as the Gospel 

this morning, that we cannot be certain how 

much of the doctrinal part of it is to be taken 

literally, and how much of it was a mere adapta- 

tion to the popular notions of the Jews at the 
time when it was delivered. 

But, although it would be unsafe to ground 
any doctrines as to the future world, and men’s 
condition therein, on any expressions in this 
parable which are not confirmed and made clear 
by other passages of Holy Scripture, still there 
can be no doubt whatever as to the general drift 
of its teaching. 

Taking it as it stands, and looking at it asa 
parable only—as an instructive fiction—a tale 
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told for our admonition and edification, it is 
undoubtedly the most awful warning that is to 
be found in the Word of God, with respect to the 
very commonest of all sins—that indifference to 
our brethren—the want of care for, and of sym- 
pathy with, them, which grows out of selfishness, 
and the thought of none but ourselves. 

People very often take quite a different view 
of this parable, saying, cvolly and comfortably, 
* All this is directed against the sins of the rich, 
and so, of course, it does not touch me: there is 
nothing in it to make me uneasy.” Of course 
not! Nobody is rich. 

My brethren, I have very often heard persons 
lay down the law as to what men richer than 
themselves ought to do; and still oftener I have 
heard them (with the cheap charity that is con- 
tent to do good by proxy) exhorting their 
neighbours to give largely, or do something very 
noble, in some matter in which they themselves 
have not the faintest intention of doing anything 
beyond talk; but I do not remember ever to 
have heard any one allow himself to be rich, or 
who did not put wealth at a little above his own 
income. Nobody is rich in his own eyes, for 
every man knows some one who is richer than 
himself. Fifteen shillings a week thinks his 
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neighbour rich who has twenty. He who has a 
hundred a year to spend is poor in his own eyes, 
for he has an acquaintance who has a thousand. 
And so it goes on. We are none of us rich, at 
least, not in our own account. And the matter 
being one in which we constitute ourselves both 
judge and jury, we say boldly and bravely that 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus is noe 
thing to us. 

And yet, after all, since there is a great deal 
of money passing from hand to hand, somebody 
must be rich. 

Who, then, isa rich man? Let us turn our 
thoughts from our rich neighbours and apply the 
question to our poor selves. “ Having food and 
raiment,’ writes St. Paul, “let us be therewith 
content.” But why does he say that? For this 
reason, that a roof for shelter, clothes for our 
backs, and food for our bellies, are the only 
things which are necessary for us. As good 
Bishop Wilson said, “ All beyond that is riches.” 

Well, you cannot agree with me. You think 
my words a hard saying—too strict, too severe, 
for common use—bad enough in the pulpit, but 
quite unbearable out of it. Beitso. Take the 
opinion of a wiser and holier man than me. You 
have all of you heard of John Wesley (the 
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founder, I grieve to think, of the deplorable 
schism which goes by his name). If ever man 
knew human nature, he did. If ever man desired 
to win souls to Christ, he did. He, if any man, 
had seen the world, and had taken its measure, 
and knew its ways. And when he was asked 
what he meant by “riches,” he replied, “ By 
riches, I mean, not thousands of pounds, but 
anything more than will procure the necessaries 
of life. I account a man rich, who has food 
and raiment for himself and his family, and 
something over.” 

Here, then, my brethren, is a fair rule and 
test by which each of you may try yourselves 
whether you be rich or no. And remember, that 
it is a rule by which (now you have once heard 
it) it is at least possible that you may be judged 
hereafter. 

So then, after all, the Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, instead of applying to none 
of us, touches, to say the least, every one. And, 
in meditating upon it, this fact must be kept 
prominently in view, that that vision of tor- 
menting flame, without a drop of water to cool 
the tongue, is not a representation of the fate 
which will only come upon the cruel and unfeel- 
ing, the oppressors of the poor, the hard and 
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grinding men, who know no pity, and whom 
compassion cannot soften. It speaks to other 
classes than these. 

There was no hard-heartedness in the rich 
man. Nothing of the kind. He was comfort- 
ably off, and enjoyed himself with a good house, 
good clothes, and good fare, pampering himself, 
no doubt ; but, so far as I can see, there is not 
a trace of harshness or cruelty about him. He 
was not even one of those who like to gain the 
reputation of benevolence without incurring the 
expense, and who cherish to such an extent the 
teaching of the proverb that “Charity begins at 
home,” that they never allow it to stir abroad. 
No! For anything that appears to the contrary, 
he would have been quite ready, in his indolent 
good nature, to have relieved Lazarus, had he 
known that the poor beggar was lying at his 
gate hungry and suffering. And for his own 
brethren, whose state he knew, he did show 
active, earnest sympathy. He could not bear 
the thought that they should come to the same 
condition of misery as himself. No! his crime 
was, not that he was deliberately hard-hearted, 
but that he did not look on his money as a 
trust from God — a trust—and as such, to be 
used and accounted for. He ought not to 
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have waited till he was told that Lazarus was 
lying at his gate, full of sores, but to have gone 
and looked for him. The highways and hedges 
should have been searched regularly for those 
whom he might relieve in their destitution, and 
to whom he might minister in their sickness. 
The purple and fine linen, and sumptuous fare 
should have been habitually abated. As a prin- 
ciple of his life, se/f should have been the last 
object thought of, not the first. He should 
have lived, in short, under the sense that what 
he had, he held only in ¢rust. Instead of this, he 
led an easy, comfortable life, tranquil, pleasant, 
unembarrassed ; not paining his eyes with sights 
of human misery, nor denying his appetite, that 
thereby he might help to lessen them. And so 
he glided smoothly and comfortably down the 
road to perdition—a highly respectable person, 
living like a gentleman (as we should say now-a- 
days), till he attained to the abode and com- 
panionship of devils. 

Now observe, it matters little how much of 
this parable is allegory and how much is to be 
taken literally. The flame which parched the 
rich man’s body might be the burning fever of 
remorse, never to be allayed, of insatiable longings 
never more to be indulged, of lusts never more 
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to be gratified, or it might be, literally, the lake 
of fire. All this matters little; but let the 
expressions mean what they may, the broad fact 
remains, that, according to the Lord’s teaching 
in this parable, they who pamper themselves in 
this world, and come short in their duties of 
ministering to their brethren, shall, in the world 
to come, be cut off from the presence of God ; 
that quiet self-indulgence as surely leads to hell 
as the most flagrant breach of the Command- 
ments. 

But this is not all. There is not an irrele- 
vant, unmeaning word in all the Book of God. 
And if so, it was not for nothing that the rich 
man intimates that he has five brethren, and 
that there is peril for them, lest they should come 
into the place of torment: it is something more 
than a hint that the sin is a very common one, 
that many, besides himself, were going on, just as 
he did. With all the differences we see in men’s 
habits, tastes, and ways, there are still points in 
which there is little variety between man and 
man. Look out any five brothers, and see if 
their dispositions and modes of life are alike. 
No, never! But there is one thing which is 
common to us all. We all have it; and, as 
Christians, our hardest struggle is to root it up, 
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and get rid of it: and that thing is, of course, 
the love of self. 

There, brethren, is the evil spirit which pos- 
sesses us; which makes one set his heart on 
purple and fine linen ; and another, upon what 
he shall eat and what he shall drink; and an- 
other upon his amusements ; and another upon 
his gains; and another upon making himself a 
position in the world, This it is that causes us, 
who, in profession are brethren, to stint our 
alms, and make us grudging to those who are in 
need, and slothful in inquiring into their wants, 
and always ready with excuses for being nig- 
gardly ; full of self-pitying, because we are so 
poor, that we can only give advice ourselves, 
while we recommend other people how to spend 
their money. Szur lies at the bottom of all. 
We deny Christ to please self: we will not deny 
ourselves to please Christ. We have all, as it 
were, five brethren, and encourage ourselves and 
each other in miserliness. “I need do no more 
than that man does. Why should J give so 
much?” So men argue: so they excuse them- 
selves; so they send that troublesome Lazarus 
about his business ; so they drive out the feeling 
from their hearts, that to be permitted to spend 
for Christ, and on Christ, is a high privilege: so 
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do they wnteach themselves the great lesson in- 
eulcated on us this day: ‘‘ He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God; for God is love.” ‘Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.” So the Holy Spirit teaches us; so 
through love of se/f we unteach ourselves, until 
most men will bear any tidings better, over their 
comfortable fare, than that Lazarus is lying at 
their gate. They will not look for him; if they 
suspect him to be there, they will skulk out, if 
they can, at another door; and if they cannot 
avoid him, how will they treat him ? 

But, my brethren, Lazarus is lying at all our 
gates. Be we poor, or be we rich, some there 
always are, close at hand to all of us, whom we 
might benefit for Christ’s sake, if we would. 

But the opportunity, whatever it be, which is 
now within our reach, will not last for ever. 
Lazarus will move away, or we shall be removed 
from him, and it will profit us little in the day of 
judgment to plead that all our neighbours had 
each his Lazarus, and turned his back upon him. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it,” or, “did it not,” 
unto each of “ these, My brethren, ye did it,” or 
“did it not, unto Me.” That will be the test: 
that will turn the scale, for, or against us. We 
shall be tried whether we have, or have not, shown 
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love to the brethren, for Jesus’ sake. And 
according as we have, or have not, will the 
Judge’s sentence be. He will take us to be 
with Him where He is, in the fulness of love and 
joy ; or, will leave us among those who have 
denied or shrunk from their responsibilities, and 
thought scorn of that which might and should 
have formed their highest earthly happiness. 

And between the two “a great gulf” will be 
fixed; an abyss, wide, dark, fearful, unfathom- 
able, impassable—never to be spanned, or bridged 
over, for ever. And why will that gulf be so 
terrible? Simply because it is one of their own 
making! They made it for themselves in this 
world, and so it shall be a gulf against themselves 
in the world to come. 

Remember this then, brethren, that by every 
act by which you cowld draw closer to one for 
whom Christ died, by which you could benefit 
him, body or soul, and did not—by which you 
now shrink from your duty, or ignore it, or pass 
it by with carelessness and indifference—you dig 
a gulfand widen it, a gulf which may bar, ex- 
clude, and separate you from the presence of God 
hereafter. That gulf once fixed, all passage is cut 
off from the one side to the other. You must stay 
for ever where you have fixed your choice to be. 
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If Lazarus be lying at your gate, you may, if 
you will, make a gulf between him and you now: 
you may keep him at a distance from whence he 
cannot approach you. But, so doing, you make 
a gulf and separation between yourself and 
Christ ; for Christ has declared Himself to be in 
the sick, the poor, the friendless, the helpless, the 
ignorant, the fallen, for whom He died, for whom 
His blood was shed. And therefore, while we 
have time, we shall do well to consider what it 
will be to be on that side of the gulf where 
Christ is nof—what it will be to be separated 
from Him. May God preserve us all from such a 
fate ! to be separated from Him and His for ever ! 


SERMON XXXIV. 
THE PREROGATIVE OF MERCY. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 


PsatM exxx. 3, 4. 


“Tf Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, O Lord, who may abide it ? 

“ For there is mercy with Thee; therefore shalt Thou be 
feared.” 

HERE is no certainty that David was the 
T author of this Psalm ; and still less whether, 
if he was the author, he composed it, as he did 
the fifty-first, in the hours of bitter shame and 
remorse, when the guilt of adultery and murder 
was lying heavy on his soul. If it be true, as 
no doubt it is, that few who sin are ever brought 
to such depths of penitence and contrition of 
heart as David was; it is to be hoped that few, 
comparatively speaking, fall into such depths of 
sin as he did. There is, probably, no history 
detailed in Scripture, the contemplation of which 
leaves more uncomfortable, bewildered, dissatis- 
fied feelings on the mind, or which seems more 
thoroughly to disturb and unsettle our natural 
instincts and religious training as to what is 
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right and what is wrong, than that of David. 
On the one hand, we find him spoken of in 
Scripture asthe “man after God’s ownheart;” and, 
by habit, we speak of him ourselves as “ holy” 
David; we find his psalms a very treasure-house 
of all that is devout, and reverential, and loving, 
and pure, and true, and good, the very model 
and pattern for communion and intercourse with 
God. And then, on the other hand, when we read 
the records of his life, we are continually coming 
upon actions which seem utterly at variance with 
our notions of a saintly character. 

No doubt, if we had lived in David’s day, 
things which are now unintelligible would have 
been quite clear to us; and circumstances which 
are now so puzzling, from the abruptness and 
conciseness, or incompleteness of the manner in 
which they are recorded, would have been seen 
in their true light. And if David, like all other 
men who are brought before us in Scripture 
(one alone excepted), was full of frailty and in- 
firmity, still, 7f we knew all, we should be able to 
justify the ways of God, and save the memory of 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel from being, what it 
often has been, 

“The unbeliever’s jest, the heathen’s scorn.” 
Meanwhile, as regards ourselves, this, my brethren, 
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must never be lost sight of for a moment. It 
would have been best of all if David had never 
fallen ; if “ that young man, the son of Jesse,” 
had been to the Old Testament, what the 
youngest of the Apostles, St. John, was to the 
New; if “the man after God’s own heart” had 
been like the beloved disciple, instead of falling, 
as St. Peter did. But, like St. Peter, when 
David fell, he never rested till he had risen again, 
till he had thoroughly repented of and forsaken 
his sin. And this it was that caused him to be 
“the man after God’s own heart.” 

If this 130th Psalm was his, as many (and I 
think rightly) believe, surer evidence there could 
not be that his heart was right with God; that 
fallen as he might be, he was on the right road 
to regain God’s mercy and forgiveness. But, as 
I said at starting, it is uncertain whether David 
wrote this Psalm. Whether, however, he did or 
no, it needs not to have fallen as low as he fell, 
for any man to make the words of the text his 
own. And the all in all, as far as we are con- 
cerned with them, is this, that they give us the 
experience of one who, living under the Old 
Covenant, had tried to keep God’s law, and had 
found, in his own strength, his utter inability to 
do so. “If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to 
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mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may 
abide it ?” 

Many years ago I knew a child, not ill brought 
up, as children were brought up in those days, 
but which had been so ill-grounded in the first 
doctrines of religion, that he had never been 
made to see clearly what the Saviour’s office to 
us is. He had been taught that “to fear God, 
and keep His commandments,” was “ the whole 
duty of man.” And apparently he had been 
taught no more than this. That child supposed, 
literally, that he had to work out his own salva- 
tion, without help, by his own unaided efforts. 
And “in fear and trembling,’’ indeed, he had 
worked on, believing that he must keep the law 
of God whole and undefiled—seeing day by day 
more and more his inability to do so, but 
nothing doubting that for every sin committed 
the punishment would be some aggravation of 
torment in hell, of which, unhappily, he had heard 
more than of heaven. No wonder that that poor 
child only laid down in bed at night to lie awake 
in misery; or, if he slept, to dream of the judg- 
ment-day, and start up in utter terror. How 
long this went on I know not; but at length, 
by the mercy of God, what seemed to the rela- 
tive who spoke them, a few chance words, gave 
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the child an insight into the mercies of Him 
Who came into the world to save sinners, and 
Who has bidden the weary and heavy-laden (as 
that unhappy child was) come to Him (as I trust. 
and believe the child did), that they may find 
rest for their souls. 

It may not be that many go through such an 
agony as I have just described, in realizing the 
full extent of their own sinfulness, when coun- 
trasted with the strictness of God’s law; but, 
my brethren, is there any one of us who has ever 
looked into the state of his soul at all—who has 
tried honestly and sincerely to rule himself by 
God’s Word—that upon experience of his own 
manifold weakness, and in the remembrance of 
his frequent shortcomings (that I say not, grievous 
falls), has not been constrained to cry out in the 
depths of his self-reproaching heart, “ If Thou, 
Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, O Lord, who may abide it ?” 

At this point it is, when the sinner feels his: 
weakness, and his utter imability to deliver him- 
self from the clinging guilt of the past; to shake 
off by the mere exercise of his will the evil habits 
and unruly tempers that have got strong hold 
over him; and to keep himself free from. falls for 
the time to come, that the concluding words of 
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the text come home to him with their full power, 
“There is mercy with Thee, therefore shalt 
Thou be feared.” If there was no mercy, there 
would be little fear. Man would grow reckless, 
desperate. In the “ Reign of Terror,” as it was 
called, some eighty years ago, in France, because 
there was no such thing as mercy, people grew 
absolutely indifferent to death ; and the guillotine 
itself became a hideous jest. It has ever been 
so. All experience—the experience of all ages 
and countries—has shown this. I cannot ex- 
plain why it is, but soit is. Where mercy is never 
shown crimes multiply; men grow bolder, take 
their chance more recklessly, and meet their fate 
more doggedly, than when there is an occasional 
pardon and reprieve. The desire to escape 
punishment, the love of life, are strong in all, 
and where it is known that, under extenuating 
circumstances, mercy will be extended to of- 
fenders, there the power of the law is more 
respected, and in some way more felt, than where 
mercy is never shown. It will be in the remem- 
brance of elderly persons among you, that when 
forgery was invariably punished with death in 
this country, it was a far commoner crime than 
it is now. 

I do not think that a stronger proof could be 
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given that the Psalms were inspired by One who 
needed not that any should testify of man (for 
He knew what was in man, namely, by God the 
Holy Ghost), than that single verse, “ There is 
mercy with Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared.” 
Had you or I been setting down our reasons why 
man should stand in awe of God, we might have 
said, “There is Almighty Power with Thee ;” or 
“Tnflexible Justice ;” or “Severe Vengeance ;” 
but perhaps we should never have thought of 
alleging the true reason, “ There is Mercy.” 

It is this ignorance of the true nature of man, 
and of the influences which will work on him 
most effectually, that leads to the common mis- 
take of chiefly using the terrors of the Lord to 
persuade men, as if St. Paul had said just the 
very thing which he does not say. He knew the 
terrors, and therefore he persuaded; but he 
would never have persuaded had he used them as 
his means of persuasion. To terrify is one thing ; 
to persuade is another, and a very different one. 
It is working by love, not by fear; the not using 
a coarse tool where a fine one is needed. 

“There is mercy with Thee, therefore shalt 
Thou be feared.” If God were extreme to mark 
what is done amiss there would be no hope for 
any of us. But He has a prerogative of mercy, 
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which He exercises in favour of those whom He 
deems worthy of it. He has indeed declared of 
Himself, as showing that all things lie under His 
Sovereign will, “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy.” But we cannot suppose for a 
moment that He is capricious in His mercy; or 
a respecter of persons; or that He guides Him- 
self by any other rule than this, that He will 
have mercy on all whom He can, consistently 
with the perfection of His other attributes. 

Because, therefore, He holds the prerogative 
of mercy, let us fear Him—fear, lest we should 
render ourselves unworthy of it—/fear, lest we 
should compel Him to withhold it—fear, lest 
we should miss it. 

But in the midst of such godly, wholesome 
fear, take we heed above all things that we do 
not give way to fcearfulness—that we do not 
allow ourselves to distrust the Father of mercies, 
or doubt His purposes towards us, Who sent the 
Son of His love to die for us. Strive we, with 
all our hearts, not to offend Him ; strive we more 
and more in His grace, continually, to keep 
loser and closer to the way of His Command- 
ments! But when we have done our best, and 

‘find our best to be full of most miserable failures 
and defects—as we see that if He should be 
D2 
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extreme to mark what is done amiss, none could 
abide it, let us stay ourselves in calm, and 
humble, and unbroken trust in the assurance of 
His mercies in Christ Jesus, so that the prayer 
we so often utter with our lips may be the true, 
the living, loving utterance of our hearts, “ O 
Lord, let Thy mercy lighten upon us, as our 
trust is in Thee! O Lord, in Thee have I 
trusted, let me never be confounded!” 


SERMON XXXV. 


CHRISTIAN MANHOOD. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
J commas xii. 11, part. 


“When I became aman, I put away childish things.” 


OST of us can remember a time, when, 
though we were little more than boys in 

years, we desired nothing so much as to be 
thought men. Everything that men did, whether 
it was right or wrong, we set ourselves to imi- 
tate. So far as we could, we dressed like men, 
and talked like men, and followed the habits of 
men; nothing pleased us more than to be treated 
as men; nothing vexed and affronted us so much 
as when our childishness peeped out, and raised 
a laugh at our expense; or where some one, 
seeing through the conceit in which we were 
indulging ourselves, made a mock at our would- 
be manhood. I believe that if we knew, as God 
knows, the history of those around us who have 
taken, or are taking, to bad ways in their youth, 
we should find that the thing which usually led 
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them into wickedness was not the love of a par- 
ticular sin for its own sake, but because the 
indulgence therein was thought to be a sign of 
manliness. It was a manly thing to take God’s 
name in vain; a manly thing to show know- 
ledge of evil by loose talk; a manly thing to 
drink ; a manly thing to be seen in bad company. 
And so these things were done, first of all, be- 
cause grown men were doing them, and they are 
not difficult to imitate ; and then, the bad habit 
being acquired, the sense of shame lost, and 
conscience being listened to less and less, the 
wicked practices were continued in for their own 
sake; the love of them grew stronger as time 
passed on, and the devil’s object—the ruin of 
the soul—was more surely accomplished. 

The picture I have painted is, I fear, nearly 
as common as it is true, and as sad as it is com- 
mon: and it illustrates the eagerness which, at 
one particular period of our lives, comes upon 
most of us, to “ put away childish things.” 

Alas! that in our haste to do so, we should 
forget the solemn warning of our blessed Lord, 
that, unless we be “as little children,’ we shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Alas! 
that after this successful striving to be men in 
wickedness before we are men in years, the day 
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will surely come to every one of us, in which, 
with hearts aching with shame and remorse, we 
shall feel that we would willingly give all we 
possessed to be as we were in the childhood we 
once so much despised—as we were when we 
were little children; as innocent, as pure, as 
undefiled, as true, as teachable, as loving, as free 
from foul desires, and bad habits, and worldly 
cares; in which we shall mourn over the weak- 
ness, the folly, the madness, which induced us so 
readily to give up our place as God’s adopted 
children, and range ourselves on the side of God’s 
enemies, and of the devil, their chief; in which 
we shall long to be as we once were, but shall 
find that purity and innocence once lost are lost 
for ever; that the place we once had among the 
pure and innocent, is forfeited, to be found no 
more ; though a place among the penitents may, 
through God’s mercy in Christ, still be attain- 
able. 

But now to bring these remarks to bear more 
directly on the text. There are two ways in 
which Scripture speaks of childhood for our 
warning. On the one hand, it represents 
children as unstained by the passion and vices of 
manhood, and in that respect exhorts us to be as 
children : on the other, it points out their fickle- 
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ness and feebleness of purpose, their weakness, 
their ignorance, their inability to form a sound 
judgment, their childishness in short, as we call 
it, and warns us that in these qualities we be 
children “no more.” On the one hand it says, 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child”—as trustingly, as 
teachably, as innocently — “shall not enter 
therein.” On the other, it exhorts us, “‘ Brethren, 
be not children in understanding: howbeit, in 
malice be ye children, but in understanding be 
men.” And this is the view which St. Paul is 
taking of childhood in his allusion to it in the 
chapter from which the text is taken. He 
contrasts it as an imperfect state, with one that 
is perfect. Whether we assume that he uses 
the illustration literally, or compares the babe 
in Christ with one who has attained to the 
fulness of the measure of the stature of Christ, 
the meaning is the same; the inferiority of the 
one condition to the other is the reason alleged 
for the difference of the way in which it is to be 
estimated. ‘ When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child ; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things.” 

To put away childish things, our childish toys, 
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our childish pursuits, our childish weakness, our 
childish helplessness, or childish faults and 
follies, must be the business of those who have 
come to the time of life when they have man’s 
work to do, and man’s bread to win, in the world 
around them. To put away childish things—to 
lay aside all that may be a snare, or a hinderance, 
in their path, must be the business of those who 
have a work to do for Christ, a battle to fight for 
Him ; duties to discharge towards their brethren ; 
salvation to work out for themselves. 

Here then, brethren, is the question which I 
would have you put to your souls. Have you 
so become men in Christ, men of Christ, as that 
you have “ put away childish things ?” 

‘And what are “childish things?” Why, in 
this sense, everything that a Christian man 
should be ashamed of as too foolish, too little, too 
low, too unimportant, too bad, to be seen in one 
who isa soldier of Christ crucified. Childishness 
sets too great store on things of no real value, 
and, provided it has its way and its pleasure at 
the moment, thinks nothing of consequences, and 
takes no care for the future. 

But, brethren, if this be so, would it not be 
true to say that the childishness of children is 
less childish than the childishness of men? The 
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child’s folly and self-indulgence are shown in 
matters of (comparatively) little consequence: 
the man’s (and he knows it!) bring into peril 
his never-dying soul. And yet, if they would 
but see it, where is there such childishness as 
among men? For who is most childish—the 
little one that gives the passing hour to his toys, 
or the man who, making money or the world his 
toy, plays with it, works with it, loves it, till it 
drives the thought from his mind that we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out? Who is most childish—the 
little one who is greedy after something which 
chances to attract his taste, or the man who, 
knowing that for all these things God will bring 
him into judgment, goes headlong into the way 
of temptation, stands, as it were, to be hired by 
bad companions, and deliberately places himself 
where, at least, he has the opportunity to touch, 
and taste, and handle the pleasures of sin? Who 
is most childish, the little one who, knowing no 
better, wilfully struggles to get his own way, or 
the man who, with his eyes open, sets God’s 
commands at defiance, and then, when friends 
warn him of the danger of his evil doings, turns 
upon them with anger and bitter words, and says, 
perhaps, that no one shall hinder him from 
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having his own will, and from going his own 
way? Who is the most childish, the child who 
runs into bodily danger without thought, or the 
man who puts his sou/ in danger, and then excuses 
himself by saying that he did not think of where 
he was going, or what he was doing? Who is 
most childish, the child that occupies his thoughts 
with those things only that are passing before his 
eyes, or the man who closes his eyes to the 
remembrance that the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal? Which is most childish, the child that 
gives way to a fit of passion, or the man who, 
knowing that he will be forgiven in the measure 
tbat he forgives, will keep up a quarrel and bear 
malice, for months and years? Who is most 
childish, the little one who is vain of his dress 
and appearance, or men or women who have just 
the same vanity, only in a larger measure, and 
with the experience which the child has not, that 
there is but a step between themselves and 
death? Who is most childish, the little one that 
is fretful under disappointment, or the grown-up 
Christian among ourselves, who, knowing the 
promise that God will make all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love Him, allows 
himself to murmur against God, and to rebel at 
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the losses and crosses which the loving Hand of a 
heavenly Father lays upon him ? 

My brethren, there can be no doubt as to the 
answer which must be given to questions like 
these; and little doubt, I fear, that as we answer 
them we shall stand self-condemned. Alas! for 
the most part, we are like children where we 
ought to be men; and worse, far worse than 
that, we are men, men in sin, when we ought to 
be children; and, worse than all, too many are 
proud of their manhood in wickedness ! 

Oh, let us, one and all, pray Him Who, as He 
increased in stature, increased in wisdom and in 
the favour of God, so to help us with His grace, 
that henceforth we may put away those childish 
things which have prevented us from attaining to 
Christian manhood; and remaining children to 
the end in guilelessness, and teachableness, and 
trustfulness, may come, in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect manhood—the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ ! 


SERMON XXXVI. 
GOD REMEMBERED, REMEMBERS. 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 


CONFIRMATION. 


Psatm lxxi. 9. 


“Cast me not away in the time of my age, forsake me 
not when my strength fatleth me.” 
“ \7 OUTH is the time for enjoyment; age is the 
time for remembering God, and for mak- 
ing our peace with Him ;” so says the world—if 
not in words, yet by its deeds. 

And this little world in which we are living, 
docs that teach differently ? 

What is the common language of youths no 
older than himself, to the lad who is gone out to 
work for the first time? 

“ Forget all you have been taught at school, 
or learned at church. Do not be ruled by your 
parents. You are old enough to judge for your- 
self. Come and be one of us. ‘Time enough for 
religion, and all that, by-and-by.” 
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There are always persons to be found who do 
the devil’s work by doing their best to corrupt 
the uncorrupted, and to make them ashamed of 
being innocent of evil habits—of swearing and 
filthy talking, of turning the Lord’s Day into the 
devil’s day, of drinking, and gambling, and such 
lke. 

And such vile corrupters very often induce 
the thoughtless, the timid, and the conceited to 
follow them. 

Let me, therefore, put the usual consequences 
of this before you who are just entering upon 
life, and show you, from long experience, what I 
have found the future history to be of those who, 
in the days of their youth, allow themselves to 
be so corrupted. 

A few years pass, and during that time youths 
have become men, and, as they have been growing 
up to manhood, have been forgetting God more 
and more. They have turned a deaf ear to good 
advice—taken their own course, walked in the 
ways of their hearts and in the sight of their 
eyes. Timid at first, and shamefaced, they have 
become bold and shameless in the ways of sin. 
And wherever there is evil going on, in so-called 
merry-making, there are they to be found in the 
midst of it. 
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A few more years elapse, and they look old 
men before their time. Indulgence in evil has 
set the stamp of evil on their countenances. 
Their faces—haggard, soddened, brutalized—show 
what are their habits. 

Notice them again, after some further interval, 
and you will find them more the children of hell 
than before. They have gone down the road to 
destruction apace; and meanwhile they have 
most likely become bad husbands and bad 
fathers. If they have chosen wives like them- 
selves, they are encouraging each other in wick- 
edness, or, by quarrels, making each other 
miserable. If the wife be better than the hus- 
band, she is half-starved, or broken-hearted, or 
both. Their dwelling has none of the comforts 
of a home. Their ragged, disorderly, mischievous 
children will follow their parents’ steps. 

Pass a few years more—very few, most likely, 
for our mortal bodies cannot for long endure the 
wear and tear of vicious indulgence—and such 
men are very seldom long-lived—and they are 
in broken health, the victims of disease, carry- 
ing that within them which will surely bring 
them to the grave. 

Now then—at last! the time is arrived, which, 
in their youth and health, they set apart for the 
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remembrance of their Creator. Now they have 
reached the season upon which they reckoned 
for leisure and opportunity for repentance, and 
for making their peace with God. 

But with some there has not been even that 
poor chance. Some sudden accident—a fit, 
which has made them insensible; a fever, which 
has made them delirious—has cut off them and 
their calculations together: and so there is an 
example of what comes of putting off the day of 
grace. Insin they have lived, and in sin have sud- 
denly died; gone, unprepared, to meet their God! 

But this is not the case with all. Others 
there are, to whom lingering illness, and a slow 
breaking down of the power of life, do give the 
leisure and opportunity for repentance, on which 
they had reckoned! They have leisure—they 
have opportunity ;—nay, by God’s mercy, they 
have those around them who deal faithfully with 
them. Their parish priest and others do their 
best to lead them to repentance, and to make 
them see the peril of their souls. 

It is their last chance: but, so far, they have 
all things in their favour, save one. There is 
just one thing which they have not. They have 
not the heart to repent. Long habits of sin— 
long forgetfulness of God have turned their hearts 
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to stone. Through their own deliberate acts, 
their conscience is so deaf and deadened that 
they have lost all sense of their guilt ; they have 
quenched the light of the Spirit within them; 
their light is turned into darkness. It is no 
longer that they will not repent: the will is 
gone, the desire is gone, the power is gone ; they 
cannot. 

Vain are all ministrations! Nothing will 
rouse the sick man. In words he may allow 
himself to be a sinner; but his heart is un- 
touched. He may say Amen to the prayer that 
asks mercy on his behalf, but so far as he is con- 
cerned, the prayer is a mere form, and the Amen 
is a mockery. Nothing will bring him to a true 
sense of his condition. He gets weaker in mind 
and body day by day, and so can attend less and 
less to the things which belong unto his peace. 
If they be not irksome to him, they are matters 
of dull indifference to him. 

At last his hour comes, and he passes out of 
this world. ‘Tranquilly, composedly, painlessly, 
it may be, he passes out of this world—to 
awaken—wnere? I have heard it said of such 
an one, “ His end was peace !” 

Such, day by day, and year by year, is the 
end—dare I say it ?—of thousands! As they 
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have lived, so they die. If they have lived 
without Christ, without Christ they die, un- 
knowing of their real state, with no thought of 
their past lives; with no fear of death; with no 
terror of what comes after death—the judgment. 

Now then, when you have thought of the end 
of such men—when you have reflected how true 
a picture I have drawn, you will enter into the 
spirit of that prayer of David, which I have taken 
for my text, and which I trust that you will 
make your own, who, renewing the vows made 
in your name at your baptism, are now at the 
most dangerous period of your lives—exposed to 
the worst of the snares and temptations of the 
devil. Most dangerous, I say, because if you 
suffer yourselves to be led astray now—if you 
get into bad habits now—the risk is extreme, that 
you will follow the same course for the remainder 
of your days. 

Mind, I do not say that grace may not be 
given to the very latest hour of existence. I do 
not say that there is no such thing as a “ death- 
bed repentance ” (though, so far as outward ob- 
servation goes, I never saw such a thing—I 
mean, intense penitence in a very hardened 
sinner). I hope there may be sucha thing. I 
would not, on any account, say that there is not ; 
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for that would be to limit the power of Divine 
grace, and the efficacy of Christ’s atoning blood. 
But I do say, that if there be one man who may 
be sure that he will not be a penitent in his old 
age, it is he who presumptuously reckons, first, 
on coming to old age; and secondly, on making 
it the period for repentance: I do say, that if 
there be one man whose remorse upon his death- 
bed will have none of the features of “ godly 
sorrow” that worketh repentance unto life, it 
will be he who gives himself up to sin, upon the 
deliberate calculation that it will be in his own 
power to make his peace with God before he 
dies. 

Sin turns men’s hearts to stone, when it is long 
persisted in; and it must be a heart of flesh, not 
of stone, that repents in suchsort, as that, for 
Christ’s sake, the penitence is accepted by God. 
Only a softened heart can attam tc repentance ; 
and the change of a heart of stone to a heart of 
flesh is a work of such difficulty, that without 
the help of God it cannot be accomplished ; and 
thus he who casts himself loose from God, who 
separates himself from God, does, by his own act, 
make his repentance impossible. 

If David, then, who served God in his youth, 
purely, willingly, lovingly, was fain to make his 
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prayer, that God would not cast him off in the 
time of age, nor forsake him when his strength 
was failing, on what hope of escaping the doom 
of being cast off for ever at last do they build 
who knowingly and deliberately give the best 
years of their life to the service of the devil ? 

Remember God, and He will remember you ! 
“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” and you may be very sure of this, that 
all thy life long—early and late, in manhood 
and in age—He will not forget you ! 


SERMON XXXVII. 


THE SINS OF YOUTH, 
(ADDRESSED TO THE LATELY CONFIRMED.) 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 


Psaim xxv. 6. 


“0O remember not the sins and offences of my youth: but 
according to Thy mercy, think Thou upon me, O Lord, for 
Thy goodness.” 

E have no grounds for supposing that the 

youth of David was sinful in the ordinary 

sense of the term—that he lived otherwise than 

“ soberly, righteously, and godly,” or that he did 
not serve God purely, willingly, and lovingly. 

The great crimes of his after-life with respect 
to Bathsheba and Uriah, adultery aud murder, 
were not committed till thirty years after he was 
the lad at Bethlehem who left “ those few sheep 
in the wilderness” to slay the giant. 

3o far as we know his offences against God in 
his youth were but the inevitable faults of his 
age—shortcomings, indeed, negligences, and igno- 
rances, and so things to be deplored and avoided ; 
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but there is nothing like any intimation of a 
vicious youth recorded against him in the Word 
of God, and the few circumstances that are known 
to us of the history of his early days point in a 
different direction. 

Nevertheless, there are always undeveloped 
tendencies towards evil lurking in every youthful 
heart, and on their encouragement or discourage- 
ment the tenor of the future life depends. It is 
impossible not to feel that the faults of David’s 
youth, though sins of thought only, may have had 
this bearing on his character, that they were not 
sufficiently watched against and mastered. The 
great sins of his manhood would, perhaps, have 
never been committed, if, in his early days, when 
temptation was whispered in his ear by the spirit 
of evil, he had acted like Joseph, and put the 
solemn question to himself, “ How can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 

Nothing, so.far-as-T-am-awere, is known as to 
the circumstances under which the twenty-fifth 
Psalm was written, nor at what period of David’s 
life; only, from the allusion to the sins and 
offences of his youth, the presumption is that he 
was no longer young when it was composed. 
And, therefore, we have this lesson—which it 
behoves us to lay to heart—that his penitence 
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and sorrow for sin were not things which, being 
once expressed, were thought of no more, but 
rather that they were ever before him, for years 
and years, after his sins were committed. 

So must it be with those whose early years are 
stained with the defilements of sin. Hither they 
will go on as they have begun, adding sin to sin, 
till they live and die in open rebellion against 
God ; or (if they see the error of their ways, and 
find that they have laid up in store for them- 
selves a life of sorrow and anxiety for the time 
to come) they must be content to pass the re- 
mainder of their days as mourning penitents, if 
haply they may be forgiven at last. “ For Thy 
name’s mare? O Tora (such is David’s sorrowing 
cry), ‘ my sin, for it is great. 
. . . . turn Thou unto me, and have mercy upon 
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As we sow, we shall reap. If we have engaged 


me: for I am desolate, and in misery.” 


in a course of sin, we must be content to have a 
course of sorrow afterwards This is what Scrip- 
ture teaches, but so teaches not the world. And 
that is the reason why I have chosen this parti- 
cular passage of Scripture for the instruction and 
warning of those among us who have lately been 
confirmed. ‘ David,” says the world, “was a 
favoured servant of God, yet his youth was by 
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no means free from sins and offences against 
Him. If, then,’ so it goes on to argue, “ even 
David’s early years were so marred by errors and 
defiled with sins, it is out of the question to expect 
that any one else can always keep innocency, and 
be taking heed to the thing that is right. The 
young will be young. It is folly to expect that 
any of ws can be better than David was. The 
sius of youth are no such great matters, after all. 
Only a little gaiety, and pleasure-seeking, and 
self-indulgence for a year or two; nothing to 
prevent a man from settling down steadily and 
respectably after a time, Perhaps all the more 
chance of his being steady and respectable when 
he has had his liberty, and tasted what life is 
made of.” 

So says the false, lying world, and, with that 
smooth, excusing speech, has brought thousands 
and thousands of souls to the pit of hell. 

But now, in contradiction to such teaching, 
I would be content to rest upon David’s own 
after-life, and David’s own prayers in the Book 
of Psalms, and ask whether a course of in- 
dulgence in any sin whatever be worth the 
misery into which his sins led him; whether 
the pleasures of sin for a season could be worth 
the agonies of remorse to which he gave ex- 
pression in his after years ? 
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“But still David was a man after God’s own 
heart,” says the world, “ and it shows that God is 
not extreme to mark what is done amiss—that 
He is not so very strict—if, not only the sins 
and offences of David’s youth, but the deeper 
crimes of his later years, were forgiven.” 

No such thing! it shows nothing of the kind. 
David was a man _ after God’s own heart, 
because when he fell, he did not continue in sin ; 
and, so far as he could, he made his repentance 
- as deep, even as it was incalculably longer than 
his course of transgression. He was not a man 
after God’s own heart with his sins, but without 
them : because of his readiness to cast them from 
him, and of his life-long, loving, trustful penitence 
afterwards. 2 

But he would have been tenfold more a man 
after God’s own heart if he had not fallen; and 
with the imperfect details we have of his history 
(left imperfect, no doubt intentionally, as a trial 
to our faith), we shall be worse than foolish if, 
laying hold of that one expression, we throw into 
the background the mass of penitential out-pour- 
ings of which the Psalms are the everlasting 
record ; if we encourage ourselves in sin on the 
strength of one expression, while every page of 
the Bible warns us again and again that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
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The world, putting its own interpretation on 
David’s history, would find therein an excuse for 
those who would give up their youth to the 
pleasures of sin. I have shown, you see, on 
David’s own testimony, what sin costs. But if 
David had been altogether silent, David’s son, 
and he the wisest of men, had a word on the 
subject, which might well find entrance into our 
ears, Solomon, no doubt, had heard the oft- 
alleged excuse for sin, that youth is the time for 
so-called pleasure. And what said he in reply ? 
Why this: “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes: but know thou ”—ay, 
my brethren, mark that conclusion—“ know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

After all, however, as every Christian ought 
very well to know, the case of David, or of any 
other man that lived under the first Covenant, 
cannot be the same as that of any one of us, 
who by baptism have been engrafted into the 
body of Christ’s Church, and made partakers of 
privileges to which the fathers would only look 
with longing eyes. 

None could have said to David what may be 
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said to every one of us, “ know you not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own? for ye are bought with a price.” 
Doubtless David was sanctified, doubtless he 
did not offer the prayer in vain, “ Maxz me a 
clean heart, O God: and RENEW a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from Thy 
presence: and take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
me ;” but he lived in days when Christ had not 
died, nor the Comforter descended. To him had 
not been offered the sacrament of regeneration, 
nor the sacrament of renewal, and therefore, I 
repeat it again and again, that excuses would 
avail for him which, so far as we know, would 
not avail for us. The rule for Christians is, “ be 
ye perfect :”’ why? because, if: they will, they 
may have the strength of Him Who has made 
their bodies His temples, to lead them on unto 
perfection. The rule for every one who is an 
adopted child of God (i.e., for all of us) is, “ keep 
thyself pure,” that is, free from the habits, the 
ways, the works of, the taste for, ungodliness of 
every kind, in body and soul, in thought, in word, 
in deed, “be not partaker of other men’s 
sins.” Keep thyself pure: how? by thine own 
strength? No, but because the spirit of purity 
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will help thee, if thou grieve Him not. Keep 
thyself pure: when? in childhood, youth, man- 
hood, age, for innocence once lost can never be 
found again: holiness, may, indeed, with God’s 
grace, be recovered and attained; but sin leaves 
ever its scar, its disfigurement, its taint, behind 
it: the past may be forgiven ; blotted out ; but 
innocence, and the ignorance of evil, can never 
be regained. What has been done cannot be 
undone. Self-denial and life-long penitence are 
all that can in any way supply its place. Keep 
thyself pure: but what is purity? St. James’s 
well-known words have taught us—namely, that 
we are to keep ourselves “unspotted from the 
world :” unspotted! what a word is that! no 
filthiness of flesh or spirit: no soils and stains 
in struggling after the lusts of the eyes, and 
pride of life: no mark upon us of Satan’s de- 
filing hand ! 

Remember this, then, you who have lately 
sought more grace in confirmation, that there- 
with you may fight in the coming battle of life 
as good soldiers of Christ crucified, that God 
requires of you that the vows you have made in 
baptism shall be KEpt, because He will give you 
all needful help to enable you to KEEP them. 
Remember that if any would persuade you that 
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sin is not so exceeding sinful, and that you may 
indulge in the pleasures of sin in youth, and yet 
be none the worse in old age—remember, I say, 
by what you have heard to-day, that of all liars 
they are the worst, and that they are doing the 
work of their father, the devil, on your souls; 
remember, that if you fall now, you have nothing 
before you for the remainder of your days but 
shame and remorse; remember, if you will walk 
in the ways of your heart, and in the sight of your 
eyes, that for all these things “ God will brizg 
you into judgment.” 


SERMON XXXVIII. 


LOT’S WIFE* 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 


LUKE xvii. 32. 
“ Remember Lot's wife.” 


HIS is a remembrance, my brethren, equally 
needful for old and young. It isa warning 
that comes down to us, backed by one of the 
most startling and awe-inspiring histories in the 
Word of God. And its teaching is much the 
same as that which is contained in another ad- 
monition of our blessed Lord, that—namely, 
wherein He declared that “No man having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” 
You need not be reminded of the circum- 


* Almost all the thoughts, and many of the terms of 
expression, in this Sermon are taken from that treasure- 
house of all that is sound in Theology, and powerful in 
exhortation, where now they lie buried, the Sermons of 
Bishop Andrewes. ‘The Sermon in the reader’s hands is 
taken from one of his on the same text, and is printed in 
the hove of directing others to the same mine of gold. 
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stances and manner of the miserable death of her 
of whom the Lord Jesus spoke. When God 
determined to destroy with fire from heaven the 
cities of the plain, for His faithful servant’s, 
Abraham’s sake, He sent Lot out of the midst of 
the overthrow. By the ministry of angels he 
and his family were to be brought away in 
safety. 

“Escape for thy life!” said the angel. But 
the wife of Lot, for all that, was not afraid to 
trifle with the command, as if no such danger 
were really at hand. “Stay not in all the 
plain,” he added; yet she did stay and linger 
there. “Look not behind thee,” he enjoined, 
“lest thou die.” The peril was plainly put be- 
fore her. Yet she would—she did—look back : 
and so she was caught in the storm of fire, and 
being buried beneath that dense volcanic shower, 
a drift was formed around her, and over her, 
which stood for ages as a monument of God’s 
vengeance on one who had presumed to trifle 
with His direct command, and to render Him 
but a half-obedience. 

And now that we—who I fear are ofttimes so 
slack and halting in our obedience, who show so 
little alacrity in doing His will, when it runs 
counter to our inclinations—have such a warning 
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before us, let us do our best to profit by it, by 
following the history, point by point. 

+ And first, let us note this. She who met with 
such a fearful doom, was one of whom better 
things might have been hoped. Like you, she 
had been in no ignorance of her duty, like many 
of you she had begun well, ay, and had con- 
tinued in well-doing for a time. She had been 
in the midst of the superstitions of Egypt, yet. 
was no idolater; she had dwelt among the wicked, 
yet was no partaker of their crimes; she had not. 
fallen away when Canaan was visited with 
famine, nor yet revelled in the fulness of bread in 
which for years past she had been living. Yet 
she was one who looked back after having ex- 
perienced many mercies—looked back after 
suffermgs and chastenings sent to keep her 
steadfast. And mark, she did not go back: she 
only looked back. She wavered; she was 
irresolute; she wished to be where God willed 
her not to be. Brought out of the guilty city, 
angels going before her, Lot bearing her company, 
the place of safety all but reached, such were the 
circumstances under which she perished, and cast 
away that which God would have saved. And 
they who stand as she stood, and look as she 
looked, even though they should not go back, 
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will do well to remember what befell her. The 
wages of her, as of all other, sin was death: but 
what a death! It was sudden, she looked back, 
and never looked forward more. There was no 
opportunity for repentance. She died with her 
face toward that place which God had cursed. 
She was not visited after the visitation of other 
men. Herend was a most marked and unheard- 
of punishment. Lastly, she so died as to remain 
a spectacle of God’s wrath, and a _ byword 
throughout all ages. “ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

And now, if God so will, to make her evil our 
good. There is no one, young or old, here 
present who has not mvch in common with Lot’s 
wife. You have all had great mercies, yea, 
greater than she ever knew—so much the 
greater, therefore, will be your condemnation, 
unless you make good use of them. You were, 
all of you, called by God long ago to forsake the 
ways of this wicked world, and flee to Him for 
refuge. From the hour when you were ad- 
mitted by baptism into the fold of Christ, your 
feet were placed on the way to Zoar, the place of 
refuge, and angels were ready to lead you thither: 
yea, He who is greater than angels, the Giver of 
spiritual light and grace. Here, then, is the all- 
important question for every conscience. Having 
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put your hand to the plough, are you looking 
back? Having left the city of destruction, have 
you stopped, are you stopping, with your face 
turned thitberwards? Having renounced the 
world, the devil, and the flesh, are you willing to 
let them get the mastery over you? Are your 
feet turned one way, and your hearts another? 
With the name of Christ on your lips, and 
prayers on your tongue, are you still wavering, 
irresolute, yea, worse than this, are you actually 
going back as well as looking back ? 

I address myself most especially to those who 
have lately been confirmed, and to them I say, 


* Remember Lot’s wife ;” 


and “ No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” Take heed hence- 
forth what you do. You were old enough for 
confirmation; you had knowledge enough for 
confirmation. These are points of which I could 
judge, but of the most important point of all 
none could judge but yourselves. I might instruct, 
advise, help you to a decision; but the decision 
could only be your own. It was a matter 
between the conscience of each individual and 
God Who was looking into the heart. 

Was your heart, then, right with God, or no? 
Were you, and are you, honestly and sincerely 
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resolved, God being your helper, never to look 
back towards, and long for, those indulgences 
(of whatever kind) which, as God’s adopted 
children, you had already promised to forsake, 
and against which you have lately made a new 
vow ? 

Remember, you have made your choice, and 
must abide by it. You have made your vow 
before God and the congregation, and cannot 
recall it. You have put your hand to the plough ; 
it is too late to look back. ‘ Remember Lot’s 
wife.” 

And why should you wish to draw back, when 
you could only do so with extremest peril, yea, 
utter ruin, to your soul? Many a fall, it is 
to be feared, you will have, even when most 
earnest; many shortcomings; many sad surprises; 
many a disappointment. Such things the saintliest 
will have to deplore; I am not now thinking of 
them. The question is, Are you resolved to 
continue God’s faithful servant? Or are you 
shrinking altogether from His service, as too hard 
for you, and so drawing back to perdition ? 

If you have any such misgiving as to your 
intentions, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” Remember 
her if you are wavering, or irresolute, or disposed 
to trifle with your opportunities. Think not, 
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because a place of safety is offered you, that you 
can choose your own time for going thither. 
She perished at the very gate of Zoar. Remem- 
ber, from the history of Lot’s wife, what comes 
of loving this present evil world, what comes of 
choosing the things of this life to the forfeiture 
of heaven. Remember, from her fate, what 
comes of slackening our progress along the narrow 
road—what comes of standing still in the plain. 
Remember what came of a wandering heart and 
a longing appetite, that, because, when she went 
out of the midst of evil, she did not take her 
heart with her; and so her heart stayed her eyes, 
and her eyes her feet, till she stood fast for ever. 
Again, remember that, as to her, so to us, if 
God sees us looking back on what we have re- 
nounced, He may take us away suddenly, aye, in 
the very midst of our course of sin. 

One and all, we are already pledged to look 
forward, to look upward. Remember, then, as I 
say, that it is too late to look back; and that, if 
you do look back, all that you have done hitherto 
is in vain; yea, that a) that Christ has done for 
you, and in you, is vain. Remember the folly of 
beginning in the spirit, and ending in the flesh. 
Remember the disgrace: even here the very 
companions of your sin will despise you, even as 
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hereafter Christ will disown you. Remember 
the scandal. No servant of God ever yet fell, 
but he left a stumbling-block in the way of others. 
Remember the difficulty of repentance. One evil 
spirit within is bad enough: how are you to cast 
out seven from a chamber which you have swept 
and garnished for their reception? But, above 
all, as you remember these things, remember 
Christ, too, who hath bought you with a price, 
and whose gracious warning it is, “ Remember 
Lot’s wife!” Remember that you have already 
vowed to conform your whole heart and self to 
Him Whose Name you bear, and in Whose Love 
is the one hope of salvation; remember that, 
whatever be the trials and temptations in your 
path, in Hr is the fulness of strength, and com-° 
fort, and peace. -Remember that it is He who 
hath begun a good work in you, and that it is 
only youRsELvES who can prevent Him frow 
performing it to the end. 


SERMON XXXIX. 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 
USELESS LIVES. 
Luxe xii. 7. 


“ Behold these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig-tree, and find none.” 


HERE is a very great sin, of which many 
think but little, and many more (it is to 
Se feared) never think at all; and that is the 
sin of leading a useless life, while Scripture sets 
-life before us as a time which must be spent in 
unflagging exertion ; the sin of not making the 
most of the gifts, and talents, and abilities which 
God has afforded us for the promotion of His 
glory, the good of those around us, and for the 
attainment of the highest measures of holiness 
in ourselves. 

Most persons are, in great measure, what the 
accidents, as they are called, of life, birth, rank, 
neighbourhood, kinsfolk, companions, business, 
and profession make them. ‘They are content 
with a dead level. and make no efforts to rise . 
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above it. They have no desire to bring forth 
much fruit, and to bring that fruit to perfection. 

Now, the text sets very clearly before us, that 
the Lord—the owner of the fig-tree, expects to 
find fruit on all His trees—that He comes from 
time to time to look for it—that, in some sense 
or other, it is useful to Him; and that, there- 
fore, if the tree turns out fruitless and useless, 
it shall, after all that can be done for it has 
been done, find no place in His vineyard. 

It is, therefore, a great crime to lead a useless 
life. But there are those who would meet this 
assertion by saying that if they could do all 
which the law of God enjoins, they would still 
be unprofitable servants—which is true; and 
that, therefore, to aim at fulfilling the whole 
duty of man would only make them self-right- 
eous, by leading them to think more of them- 
selves than of Christ, which, for aught I know, 
might be true too; but since the whole duty of 
man is to fear God, and to keep His command- 
ments ; and since the more we rest on the blood, 
merits, and intercession of Christ Jesus our 
Lord, the more scrupulously shall we aim at 
fulfilling every part and portion of our duty to 
the minutest particular, I do not see how this 
plea of the worthlessness of our service is to 
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excuse us from service. The question is not 
about the worth of our service, but of our obe- 
dience to our Master. And, at any rate, we 
may be sure of this, that if God has no need of 
us at our Jest, still less need has He of us at 
our worst. 

“Can a man be profitable unto God,” asked 
Eliphaz, of the patriarch Job, “as he that is 
wise may be profitable to himself? Is it any 
pleasure to the Almighty that thou art righteous ? 
or is it any gain to Him that thou makest thy 
ways perfect ?” 

Now, the most ignorant man that ever lived 
would find sense enough to answer these ques- 
tions with an unhesitating “ No.” 

But, on the other hand, who can doubt that 
the very vilest of our race have, in a sense, been 
profitable to God, as the means of working out 
His purposes ? And if this has been the case with 
men like Pharaoh and Judas, how much more 
with Noah, Job, and Daniel—St. John and St. 
Paul. Iam not speaking of the meriés of ser- 
vice, but of its usefulness. And while, on the 
one hand, I assert that he who leads a useless 
life must expect to find his portion with the 
wicked and slothful servants, and with those who 
“forget God;” on the other, I maintain that 
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every man who “learns and labours truly to get 
his own living, and to do his duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call him,” 
is, in his day and place, “ profitable” to Him 
whose Holy Spirit (while zuarding us most 
rigidly against any notion that anything done 
apart from Christ can be true and laudable ser- 
vice) nevertheless distinctly tells us that “ godli- 
ness is profitable for all things, having the promise 
of the life which now is, and of that which is to 
come.” No. Unless God had work for us each 
to do for Him in this world, He would not have 
sent us into it. Let no one, therefore, presume 
to say, “ I can do nothing for God.” 

Rather let each of us ask himself, What is 
there which I might have done, but which I have 
not done? This is a searching, probing question, 
for how great are our unthought-of, unconscious 
sins of omission every day! how much, at night- 
fall, has been left undone! how much, that we 
ought to do which we have no thought of doing, 
—which we persuade ourselves is needless, or too 
troublesome, or too hard to be attempted ! 

Now, observe, I am not speaking as though 
God expected us to make ourselves conspicuous 
in this world; far otherwise. This is the last 
thing which any humble follower of Christ will 
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desire. Probably the world knows nothing, or 
next to nothing, of those whose lives have been 
most really useful—most devoted to God. 

But though nothing is less desirable than to 
be distinguished in this world, there is not one 
of us but is bound to strive to do God such 
faithful service as that he may be distinguished 
in the next. The most ignorant, the poorest, the 
most despised of all, may, if he will, become a 
saint of God. 

God bids us let our light shine before men. 
Why? ‘That thereby we may be exalted in their 
eyes? No; but that, seeing our good works, 
“they may glorify our Father which is in 
heaven.” 

That is a useful tree which is full of good 
fruit. That is a useful life which is full of good 
works. Such fruit, such works, God looks to 
from each of us. A barren tree, a useless life, 
He will not tolerate. He gives to us all means 
and opportunities. Are we using them? When 
all is done it will be little enough. The light of 
a candle is not the light of the sun; but still 
light is light. Is ours (such as it is) shining 
before men? Is (I appeal to each one sepa- 
rately) your life—and yours—and yours, spent 
in those things which must perish in the using— 
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is it worldly—greedy, self-indulging, frivolous, 
unprofitable, or is it bearing witness for God ? 
Are you living unto the Lord? Are you spend- 
ing and being spent for Him, not for yourself? 
When, like the disciple of old, you have “ found 
Jesus” yourself, have you brought others to 
Him? 

If it be so, when He comes to look for fruit, 
He will find it. He will not deem that you are 
cumbering the ground. Your life will not be 
useless. The world may know nothing of you; 
your name may never be heard beyond the con- 
fines of your home: but it is known to Christ— 
will not be forgotten by Him. He will Himself 
proclaim it before men and angels; yea, you 
shall be owned as His for ever on that day when 
He maketh up His jewels. 


SERMON Xt. 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH, AND THE 
LIGHTS OF THE WORLD. 


Mattuew v. 138, 14. 


* Ye are the salt of the earth ... Ye are the light of 
the world.” 


UT if that light be darkness, “ how great is 

that darkness!” If the salt have lost its 
savour, “it is thenceforth good for nothing, but 
to be cast out, and trodden under foot of men.” 

Whom, then, did our blessed Lord describe as 
the salt of the earth, and the lights of the 
world ? 

Possibly, the chosen twelve. Yet the terms 
could hardly be limited and restricted to them, 
for although when the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached, the Lord’s immediate disciples were 
gathered round Him, it was the sight of the 
multitudes which were thronging Him on all 
sides. that induced him to embody, in that 
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wonderful discourse, the whole substance of His 
teaching, with respect to the duties of all 
Christians in their daily lives. 

And therefore I do not doubt that it was 
said by the Lord of Heaven and Earth, to all 
men everywhere, who from that time forward 
should call themselves believers in Him, “ Ye 
are the light of the world,” “the salt of the 
earth.” 

And so, my brethren, not without shame, and 
fear, and bitter self-reproach, must we acknow- 
ledge that the words were spoken, not of saints, 
and martyrs, and holy men of old, who adorned 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, 
and upon whom, by common consent, we look as 
having been, in their day, the lights of the world, 
who showed themselves the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, but of ourselves, of you and me, poor, 
infirm, inconsistent, sin-stained creatures, in the 
best of whom there is little which God can 
approve, and little that our brethren will do well 
to imitate. 

It was said of us. And mark what was said. 
It was not acommand, but a statement; not an 
injunction, but a declaration. Our Lord did not 
say, “ You ought to be the light of the world,” 
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nor did He then lay it upon us as a thing in- 
dispensable to our Christian profession. “ You 
must be the light of the world, an example to 
believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

No! Nothing of the kind! He intimates 
that by the position in which they are at once 
placed—in which they stand before men and 
angels, from the moment in which they profess 
to believe in Him, they become the light of the 
world. And He gives the reason, “A city 
that is set upon a hill cannot be hid.” It is 
believed that, when He thus spake, there was a 
town so placed upon a mountain top, full in 
view, and all who heard Him would know that 
the buildings perched on that height could be 
seen from a distance of many miles, in all 
directions. Just as conspicuous, then, is every 
Christian. What was said and done by His 
followers would be more noticed and more 
looked at than the conduct of the Jews or the 
heathens round them. If their holiness would 
be of a higher quality, their sins and short- 
comings would be a greater scandal and disgrace. 
By how much greater strictness and self-denial, 
and holiness of life, was required of them by 
the rules of the Gospel, by so much would they 
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be more closely watched, and their actions more 
severely commented upon than would be the case 
with others. There is a foreign proverb which 
asserts, truly enough, that rank has its obliga- 
tions, that there are things which, on that score, 
must never be done, and never left undone. A 
thousandfold more is this true in the matter of 
religion. “Ye are the ticut of the world.” 
Those of you who have been a night at sea, 
within sight of our coasts, who have been off 
the Foreland, or St. Catherine’s, through hours 
of pitchy darkness, will remember what the 
gleam of a lighthouse is, especially if it be one 
of those flashing lights, so contrived as to show 
its brightness once in a minute, or the like ; sud- 
denly breaking through the intense gloom, and 
then, after a brief space, disappearing. “So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world.” But 
what the poet said of a single act, must, in the 
case of a Christian, be continuous—never inter- 
rupted through the course of his life. His (to 
pursue the illustration) must be a permanent, 
not an interrupted light ; it must shine unbroken 
amid the waves and storms of this troublesome 
world ; through all the hours of darkness ; steady, 
unfading, undisturbed, a point to which the 
weary and the tempest-tossed can turn, and say, 
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“Tf I steer in that direction, I know I shal? 
be safe—I shall neither run aground among 
quicksands, nor fall upon rocks ; I shall not make 
shipwreck ; I shall escape all safe to land.” “ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” That was the command- 
ment of the Lord, an injunction for perpetual 
remembrance, that every follower of Christ, be- 
sides working out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling, has also this special duty—to do. 
what he can to save others; to give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, and to guide their feet into the way of 
peace. 

But, observe, this comes as the consequence of 
what we are already—of what we are, whether 
we will or no. “ Ye are the light of the world.” 
There is no help for it; we are that ; and we must. 
abide the consequences: we cannot escape what has. 
become our destiny. A light we are: we may hide 
it ; we may extinguish it, and so plunge ourselves. 
and others into the blackness of darkness for 
ever. But this does not alter what we have been 
made: we ARE “the salt of the earth’—“ the 
light of the world.” As professed followers of 
Christ, we are the representatives of the Gospel ; 
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and the Gospel is the one gleam of hope, and 
light, and truth amidst darkness so deep that, 
like that of old in Egypt, it may be felt. We 
can never be as though we had not professed our 
faith in Christ. When, just now, we repeated the 
Belief, we did, in point of fact (and that is the 
TRUE reason why so many men hate the Creeds) 
—we did, in point of fact, acknowledge ourselves 
to be, in consequence of our holding that belief, 
nothing less than this—“ the light of the world,” 
“the salt of the earth ;” and that we are liable 
to the tremendous consequences which that con- 
dition involves, if our salt should lose its savour 
if our light be no better than darkness. 

And now, brethren, I am almost afraid to go 
on, though for my own sake as well as yours I 
dare not be silent. A dispensation is committed 
to me—an obligation is laid on me—and woe 
unto me if I shrink from fulfilling them ! 

We the light of the world! We! No won- 
der that the unbelievers shake their heads at us, 
and that the very heathen laugh us to scorn; 
that the infidel speaks of our holy faith as a 
worn-out delusion ; that Buddhists, in their hun- 
dreds of millions, bid us to be converted ourselves 
before we attempt to convert them; that the 
idolaters are ready with their most true sneers 
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that we worship fouler idols, and defile ourselves 
with fouler vices than they! We, the light of the 
world! Take up any newspaper, any day in the 
year, read its daily record of guilt and horrors, 
of every crime conceivable, and (till it was enacted, 
inconceivable) in every part and portion of the 
earth, and most especially in our own land, and 
reflect, when you have laid it down, what sort of 
a light it is for which the world has to bless 
itself! What but a lurid glare direct from 
heil ! 

And having done that, instead of railing athuman 
wickedness outside us, let us come home and look 
at ourselves ; first, at our neglect of God here—of 
His house, and service, and sacraments: look at our 
conduct to each other, at the quarrels, the party- 
strifes, the lies,the envies, the evil-speakings, which 
not merely abound,but which make up our charac- 
ter and condition. And then, let us look closer still, 
each man at his own life—his own conduct; and 
so looking, remember that every action of our 
lives, whether for good or for ill, is an example set 
to others ; that every word we speak may have 
some effect and influence, be it ever so little and 
ever so confined, on those around us. And all 
this time we are forming a portion of a city which 
cannot be hid; we are set up (whether we will or 
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no) to be a light to the world. The injunction 
laid upon us by Him. who will judge us at last 
is this: “ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Perhaps you have never looked on this matter 
as I have now put it to you; perhaps, in a kind 
of mock humility, you have excused yourselves by 
saying, “ Nobody notices what J do. J am too 
much out of the world, too unknown, too insig- 
nificant, to have any influence, whether for good 
or evil.” 

Now, then, remember from henceforth that 
this notion is utterly false. By what you do and 
what you say—that is, by your example, by what 
you teach others, by your conduct before them, 
you are adding to or diminishing from the light 
of the world; you are, by all the actions of your 
lives, of which you think so little, following or 
not following, Him Whose steps you are pledged 
to follow. 

“T.” said He, “am the light of the world.” 
But He said more than this, for He said to every 
one of us, “Ye are the light of the world.” 
And He added this further—and may His Holy 
Spirit keep the awful warning continually before 
us !—‘ Take heed that the light which is in thee 
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be not darkness.”—“ If thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If, there. 
fore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness!” 


SERMON XLLIL 


OF DOING GOOD BY THE WAY. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
HccLEsIASTES xi. 6. 


“ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” 


TAKE this text as laying a general com- 

mand upon us all, that each in his vocation 
and calling, should, as part of the work of 
every day, watch for, and make use of, every 
possible opportunity of helping those around 
him in the way to godliness, and like St, 
Andrew, in the early times of the Gospel, of 
bringing his brother to Jesus. 

There is a very deplorable indifference among 
us, or, it may be, cowardice and false shame, on 
this subject. The reason of our shrinking and 
hanging back, when we have a chance of doing 
good, is a question for each man’s conscience ; 
but of the fact, that we do let opportunity 
after opportunity slip by, without any attempt 
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to turn it to good account, there can, I fear, be 
no doubt. We may do our duty in this respect, 
on great occasions, and so far it is well. But 
life has few great occasions. It is made up of 
what seem, at the moment, to be small and 
unimportant and doubtful opportunities. And 
of these we think little: we set no store by 
them. Yet the preacher, in the text, distinctly 
charges us never to withhold our hand; morning 
and evening alike, we are to scatter the good seed. 
That is our work. We have nothing to do with 
results. They must be left to God. He alone 
can cause what is done to prosper. He only 
can give the increase. 

Our fault is that we do not make the most 
of what we look upon as triflimg occasions of 
doing good. 

My brethren, believe me once for all, there 
are no such things as trifles in the life of a 
Christian. There is hardly an act you do, 
hardly a word you speak in the presence of a 
fellow-creature, which may not have its influence 
for good or ill on that man’s soul. No occasion 
is trivial in which good can be done. For, what 
we call trivial occasions, are the very occasions 
which the precepts and examples of Scripture 
would have us turn to account. In the Old 
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Testament the Hebrew was enjoined to inculcate 
God’s law on His children, speaking of it to 
them, “when thou sitteth in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” And it was 
just the same in the New. “ As we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men . . . let 
us not be weary in well doing: for, in due time, 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

Everywhere, and under all circumstances, the 
servant of God must bear in mind Whose servant 
he is, and how He is to be served. Religion is 
not a thing which is to be laid by on week- 
days, and brought out, like Sunday-clothes, on 
Sundays. No; every day and all day, it must 
be the first, the foremost, the guiding, the 
ruling influence of our lives. We must carry it 
about with us, so that its light shall be always 
shining before men, in such sort as that they 
shall see it sanctifying our business, and hallow- 
ing our pleasures, and pervading our whole 
character. 

God’s true servants will do their best to make 
that service of Him, directly or indirectly, their 
one work on earth—morning, noon, and night— 
a source of good to themselves, and, so far as 
possible, to all with whom the events of the day 
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shall bring them into companionship. God’s 
law is not to be “hidden,” not to be “ far off ;” 
but it is to be kept very nigh, “in thy mouth 
and in thy heart”—so ran the command, and the 
reason of the injunction was added—“in thy 
mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 

Very remarkable was this early command ; 
for, up to the time when it was delivered, the 
world had heard nothing like it. The religion 
of the heathen, by whom the Hebrews were 
surrounded, made no claim on men to be holy 
in themselves, or to teach holiness to others. It 
never attempted, for it had no desire, to purify 
men’s hearts, or improve their lives. And still 
less did it recognise the notion that each man 
was bound to do all that he could to improve 
his neighbour. Were I arguing for the truth 
of our religion, I would allege this as a very 
important piece of evidence in its favour. But 
my present purpose is different. Jam not about 
to defend the Faith, but to remind you of a 
much neglected duty. God has commanded 
that our religion should influence, and give the 
savour to every action of our lives: and that all 
we think, or say, or do, should be done with 
thought of Him! with the remembrance that 
His eye is upon us, and that according as all 
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has been done, or not been done, in conformity to 
His pleasure, or at least with the desire to please 
Him, will be the sentence passed upon us at the 
last great day. Therefore, religion must be the 
companion of our lives: therefore, we must lose 
no available opportunity of bringing its influence 
to bear on others. 

And, as Christians, we shall do this, as all else, 
most thoroughly and effectively, the more we 
take the example of Christ our Lord for our 
pattern. 

I would say it with all reverence, but I 
would pray you to note this, that He never 
missed an opportunity. He came into the 
world to seek and to save that which was lost, 
Men might hear Him gladly, or they might 
walk no more with Him; they might hear, or 
they might forbear, but He was so on the 
watch to draw them to Him that no chance 
was lost. It was not sufficient with Him to 
teach in the temple, or the synagogue, or upon 
set occasions, like that on which He delivered 
the Sermon on the Mount. No; wherever He 
was—weary or rested, fasting or feasting, with a 
chosen few around Him, or with a multitude 
thronging and pressing Him; on the sea or on 
the land, in the city, or in the wilderness, 
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through the long day of successive audiences, or 
in the night with Nicodemus, it is ever the same 
—one unceasing effort to promote His Father’s 
glory and to win souls. Well might it be said 
of Him that “ He went about doing good.” 
And most remarkable is it, how much of the 
good that He did was done “ by the way.” 

Surely no follower of His has any right to keep 
his religion in the background, or to hide it 
under a bushel, as so very many do. Whether 
the cause of this is, that, in this age of sneering 
unbelief, we are ashamed of Christ, must, as I 
have already said, be left to the conscience of 
each; but one thing is clear enough—namely, 
that the more we hide the motives by which we 
are influenced, the more we shrink from trying 
to lead others to good, the less are we like 
Christ, the less can we have of His spirit, the less 
we are serving His cause, the less are we letting 
our light shine before men. 

Observe, I am not at all advising you to have 
religion continually on your lips. It is very 
easy to have it there, with very little of it in the 
heart. It is very easy to preach sternly to 
others, and to be very sparing to ourselves. 
When a man’s talk is always mixed up with 
religious expressions, those who are not religious 
think him a nuisance; and those who are, will 
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be apt to have their misgivings about him. He 
may not be a hypocrite, but the world will often 
so treat him; and there is nothing to which the 
world shows so little mercy as to hypocrisy. And 
again, observe, I am not at all advising you to 
treat religion so irreverently as to try and force 
it upon those whose habit is to set themselves 
against it. We are not “ to give that which is 
holy to the dogs.” We are not to cast our 
“ pearls before swine.” It is very often true wis- 
dom, true piety, true courage, to remain silent 
while our hearts are burning within us to pro- 
claim or defend the cause of God. In these, as 
in all like matters, the Christian must have the 
wisdom of the serpent, as well as the harmless- 
ness of the dove. 

But the question, the broad, searching ques- 
tion, which I desire you one and all to put to 
your hearts is this: Is your religion at all like 
that which God imposed upon his people? Is it 
a thing which, so far as you can, you teach your 
children? Do you teach it them by your 
example? by what you say and do before them ? 
by your lives and conversation? Is your religion 
a thing of which to them, at any rate, you can 
and do talk when you sit with them in the house 
by your own fireside? Is it the thing which is 
foremost in your thoughts when you lie down to 
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rest at night, and when you rise in the morning 
Do you wish that it should influence you througk 
the day ; in your business, in your bargains, in 
your work, in your pleasure, in all you have to 
do, with all with whom you have to do? Is it 
a true, real, living thing? or is it a sham, hol- 
low, cowardly, fearful of the world and its 
opinions? Do your thoughts fall back upon it 
naturally when you are alone? are you ready to 
bring it forth and speak a word of it in season to 
others, as, like Christ, you walk in the way? 
Alas! I fear that in some of these respects the 
_ shortcomings of most of us are very great, espe- 
cially in our conduct to others. Let us pray 
God to make us all more earnest, and humble, 
and patient, and steadfast, and consistent, and 
brave ; that our lives as well as our lips may say, 
like him of old, to all around us, “ We are jour- 
neying unto the place of which the Lord said, I 
will give it you; come with us, and we will do 
thee good.” 


SERMON XLIt. 


THE INVITATION, 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
MarrHew xi. 28. 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 


T is not owr way, my brethren, to make efforts 
to attract and draw towards us whatsoever 
may chance to be most naturally repugnant to 
us. We do not go into the highways and hedges 
in order to bring home and cherish whatever 
among the lower creatures are most loathsome 
and noxious, most ugly and venomous—the 
toad, the viper, the hornet. No, we turn from 
them, and avoid them; not seldom, perhaps, 
with a shudder. 

You see why I say this. Ido not think that 
we bring before our minds sufficiently what man- 
ner of creatures they are whom the Saviour 
(and I use that word to remind you what He 
has done for us) calls so lovingly to come to 
Him. We often hear that invitation which I 
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have taken for,my text, and we know it was 
addressed to ourselves; and we are conscious 
that, one way or other, we are all more or 
less weary and heavy laden; and when we feel 
our weariness very grievous, and our load very 
intolerable, we own that a most gracious promise 
has been made to us; and we ask, with more or 
less earnestness of prayer, that it may be ful- | 
filled. 

But all this, I fear, is taken by us very much as 
a matter of course,and without at all realizing that 
we, whom our Lord Jesus bids to come to Him, 
have made ourselves more loathsome and repug- 
nant to Him, more offensive, revolting, and odious, 
than the most noxious reptile that crawls upon 
the face of the earth. We say that it was very 
good of Him to leave His throne in heaven in 
order to die for sinners, that it is very merciful 
of Him to have compassion on rebels and enemies. 
And there we end ! 

But what unreal words these are, while we 
are thinking very little what the amount of con- 
descension on His part is—what the amount of 
offensiveness on ours; how intensely He, the 
All-holy, All-pure, and Undefiled, detests and 
abominates sin; and how our whole lives—all 
that we think, say, and do—is tainted with it— 
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often is made up of little else. And yet it is to 
those who are most bowed down under its 
burden that He vouchsafes to say, “Come unto 
Me.” 

Surely that one word “ Comz” is the most 
wonderful of all that are written in the volume of 
Scripture, from its first page to its last ! 

That ever He, “the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto,” should look 
down from His throne of glory in heaven, and 
bid such creatures as we are “come” to Him, 
in any manner, and in any way, is such a won- 
drous act of condescension that only one thing 
could surpass it—namely, His coming to us. 
And that He did, to assure us of His goodwill. 
Else I hardly know how we could venture to 
hope for such a thing, or even to believe it 
possible. Yet, into this world, so fallen, and 
rebellious, and guilty, He came—and with this 
word on His tongue: “I come to call sinners 
to repentance ; I come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

And having so come to us, He bids us all 
come to Him; and, more gracious still, He 
never bids us come but He attaches some gra- 
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cious promise to the invitation. ‘Come unto 
Me, .. . and your soul shall live.” “ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk, without money, and 
without price.” “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me and drink.” “ Let him that is 
athirst come, whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.’ Whosoever! there is no 
limit, no restriction. And yet, because they 
who have most need to come, might, on that 
very ground, lose heart, and grow fearful of 
approaching Him, He singles them out especially, 
and, as it were, above all the rest, “ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.” And more than this— 
among the saddest, most disappointed words ever 
spoken by Him whose life, we, among whom He 
came, filled with sadness and disappointment, 
were these, “ Ye will not come to Me, that ye 
might have life” Ye—the very creatures whom 
sin was making so noxious, so disgusting, yet 
whom, in spite of all He so compassionately 
loved. Surely such love passes understanding 
and conception. It is high as heaven; we 
cannot measure it. 

But, as we hear the marvellous invitation 
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that bids us come, let us, at least, endeavour to 
learn more of ourselves; to realize what we 
must be in His sight. © For that, while it 
humbles us, must needs exalt our thoughts of 
Him, aud help us to prize more and more the 
greatness of His condescension towards us. 

He bids us come to Him: and to whom else 
should we go? There is no help, nor rest, nor 
peace, nor salvation in any other. He invites 
those that labour and are heavy laden to come 
to Him. And what but weary and world-worn 
are we, bound down under a load of guilt, to 
the weight of which we are adding day by day? 
We have enough, and more than enough, within 
and without, to make us weary, and jaded, and 
disappointed, and to cause us to be longing 
sorely for something that shall satisfy us, for 
something that shall give us rest. Ah! what a 
miserable condition is ours !—so much weakness 
everywhere, so many shortcomings, so many 
falls, so many resolutions forgotten, such broken 
vows, such duties omitted, such offences com- 
mitted! Nothing within on which we can rest ; 
and without, where is the stay for our feet? On 
what but broken reeds, which give no lasting 
support, and which at any moment may snap 
asunder, at once wounding us and causing us to 
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fall, can we stay ourselves? No rest anywhere 
for our weary spirits in this weary world, till the 
Voice reaches us, “Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
Me... and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” 
For the present, it is not rest from our labours, 
but in our labours: by-and-by it shall be rest 
from our labours, and the work done shall follow 
us. But it must be work done for Him. And 
His work is restful. “The work of righteous- 
ness is peace, and the effect of righteousness is 
quietness and assurance for ever.’ While in 
this world, we must still labour, and fight, and 
endure; must still strive, still be climbing a 
steep, rugged path; but then all this is coming 
to Christ. And as we come, He finds provision 
for the way. Faint we may be, but yet He gives 
us strength to proceed ; and weary, but, with the 
weariness, He will mingle a sense of rest. The 
flesh may be weak, but the spirit will be re- 
freshed, and the inner man quickened, so as to 
be able to hold out unto the end. There may 
be turmoil without, but the promise of Christ 
never fails His true servants, that all that is 
essential for peace shall be found within. It is 
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a gift which the world cannot bestow, and which, 
blessed be God, it cannot take away. 

How this can be we know not. It is sufficient 
to know that no one ever yet accepted the invita- 
tion of Christ and was disappointed of his hope— 
ever yet used the means by which peace and 
rest unto our souls are granted, and failed to 
obtain it. 

Keep before you, Brethren, Who it is that has 
bid you come; pray continually that you may 
be so taught of His Spirit as that you may truly 
learn, and resolutely follow the way to Him, 
and you will cease to Jabour and be heavy laden ; 
you will find His yoke easy, and His burden 
light. 


H 2 


SERMON XLII. 


BREAD, HERE, IN THE WILDERNESS. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
Mark viii. 4. 


“ From whence can a man satisfy these men with bread, 
here im the wilderness ?” 


d Poss Psalmist gives it as one of the many 

instances which he records of that mercy 
which endureth for ever, that Almighty God, 
the keeper of Israel, “led His people through 
the wilderness.” He not only, in His wisdom, 
led them into it, but in His good time He 
brought them out of it. It was a desert, parched 
and waste, foodless, waterless, where, without 
doubt, they must have perished if He had not 
fed them as well as led them. He fed them 
day by day, for many a year, with manna, 
“ angels’ food,” “the Bread from heaven,” and 
supplied their thirst, with water that followed 
them from the smitten rock. “ And that Rock,” 
saith the Apostle, “ was Christ.” That wilder- 
ness was the road towards, the preparation for, 
the Gospel. 
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So, by a twofold miracle, God provided for his 
people. And all that there took place was so pre- 
eminently typical,that we are justified in consider- 
ing it as the beginning of a course of events of the 
same kind, which contain very precious lessons for 
our instruction,on whom the ends of the world 
are come, and which were wrought by Providence 
for that special purpose. 

Who can forget Elijah lying down to die in 
the wilderness; twice roused by an angel to 
make his meal off food miraculously provided ; 
and, then, in the strength of that heavenly 
nourishment, needing no further supply, till, 
at the end of forty days and forty nights, he 
arrived at Horeb, the Mount of God? 

Turn to the Gospels, and twice in the course of 
our Lord’s ministry, you will finda like occurrence. 
The scene the wilderness; the worker of the 
miracle, Jesus Himself ; those who benefited by it, 
no one occasion, a multitude of four, and on the 
other, of five, thousand persons; and the means 
by which it was effected, a few loaves and fishes. 

It was on this last occasion, that “ though Jesus,” 
as S. John instructs us, “knew Himself what 
He would do,” He tried the faith of S. Philip by 
inquiring of him, “ Whence shall we buy bread, 
that these may eat?” No wonder that He was 
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met with the despairing reply, “Two hundred 
pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them, 
that every one of them may take a little” And 
thereupon ensued the miracle, the interest of 
which is so greatly enhanced to ourselves from the 
fact that it affords the clue to the teaching of 
all preceding events of a similar character, for it 
gave rise to the discourse, which was the earliest 
intimation vouchsafed to the disciples on the 
subject of that Blessed Sacrament to be after- 
wards instituted, wherein the food bestowed is of 
a yet more miraculous nature. ‘J am the Bread 
of life,” said Jesus. ‘“‘ He that cometh to Me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth in 
Me shall never thirst. I am the living Bread 
which came down from heaven: if any man 
eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever; and 
the Bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.” And so 
He passes on to the unfolding of a still 
greater mystery, “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in 
you. Whoso eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up 
at the last day.” 

I need not draw out the many points of resem- 
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blance between the wilderness, the dreary desert, 
which was the scene of our Lord’s miracle, and 
this present evil world; nor stop to show that 
clergy and people now stand in the same relation 
to each other as did the Apostles to the Galilean 
multitude. “Give ye them to eat,” was the 
command of old; is it otherwise now? ‘“ From 
whence can a man satisfy these men with bread, 
here in the wilderness ?” might still, but for the 
merciful compassion of God, be the anxious, 
bewildered inquiry of those to whom He has 
now committed the charge of His flock. For, 
let us never forget, things might have been very 
different from what theyare. Suppose that we, your 
ministers, were in this condition; suppose our 
office towards you consisted simply in this—that 
we had to give you a message from God—to say, 
“‘Such and such are the commands of the Lord ; 
take heed that ye keep them, in the letter, and 
in the spirit, to the very minutest particular. 
Eternal is the punishment of disobedience, and 
‘whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” Sup- 
pose that there the message ended. How much 
further could we help you? what more could we 
do for you? You had been brought into cove- 
nant with God, and had broken your part of the 
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covenant. You had* yielded yourselves to the 
Devil, whom you had vowed to renounce ; obeyed 
the world’s law instead of God’s; and indulged, 
instead of denying, the carnal desires of the flesh. 
What if there should be no place for repentance 
for you, though you should seek it carefully with 
tears; no remedy; no means of restoration ; 
no possibility of rising again, and recovering 
God’s favour, after you had fallen? No 
strength in yourselves; no further help from 
God; no absolution and remission of sins an- 
nounced to you authoritatively in the name of God, 
upon sincere repentance, and forsaking of sin; 
no plank, in short, to bear you safely to land, 
out of the midst of shipwreck ; no fresh means 
of deliverance, by which you might again extri- 
cate yourselves out of the surging waves of a 
sinful world ? 

What, under such circumstances, would be 
left, but recklessness and despair? What 
counsel should you follow, but that which would 
exhort us to “ eat and drink to-day, for to-morrow 
we die ?” 

Truly you would be a fainting, perishing mul- 
titude ; or, if putting away from you all thought 
of the morrow, you laid yourselves out to take 
the pleasures of life while they lasted, you would 
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but be like those of whom it is written, that, 
“while the meat was yet in their mouths, the 
-heavy wrath of God came upon them.” And 
truly, we, your ministers, in no respect better off 
than yourselves, and sharers of the same con- 
demnation, while bowed down with heavier 
responsibilities, might exclaim in bitter and 
helpless anguish, “ From whence can a man satisfy 
these men with bread, here in the wilderness ?” 
But “man’s necessity is God’s opportunity.” 
He who gave us the Sacrament of Baptism for 
the very purpose of connecting us by covenant 
with Himself, and bringing us under responsi- 
bilities to Him, has given us also the Sacrament 
of Renewal, in which, upon repentance and con- 
fession of sins, there is full absolution for 
the penitent; in which, upon hearty acknow- 
ledgment of our utter weakness, there is be- 
stowed on us the needful strength and refresh- 
ment. On the one hand, when we come to 
God, and declare that we earnestly repent, and 
are heartily sorry for all our misdoings, there 
follows the solemn application of pardon to our 
souls, “ Almighty God, who hath promised for- 
giveness of sins to all them that with hearty 
repentance and true faith turn unto Him, have 
mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you from 
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all your sins.” Andon the other, as we acknow- 
ledge ourselves “unworthy to gather up the crumbs 
under His table,” our adorable Lord comes to us 
Himself, to feed us with Himself, and to bless 
us. He gives us His Flesh to eat, and His Blood 
to drink, that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by His Body, and our souls washed through 
His most precious Blood. Surely, if it was well 
with the Galilean multitude, it is far, far better 
with us. To us, as well as to them, the Saviour 
says, “They need not depart; ” and if He says 
that, shall we be so ungracious and so unthankful 
as to decline to remain? He had compassion, 
in the days of His Flesh, on those who had come 
from afar; and can we doubt that He has yet 
further compassion now, as He stands at the 
Right Hand of the Father, after all His experience 
of our infirmities ? 

Ample is the support which He has provided 
fur us. It is true that we are in a desert place: 
we have to make our way, like Elijah, through 
the wilderness; but, in the distance, lies the 
Mount of God. We have but to lift up our 
hearts, and our eyes will follow them. Above 
the clouds, far-off, and dim, and indistinct; and 
yet discernible to those who look for them, are 
the peaks which mark our journey’s end. And 
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meanwhile, there is the Bread from heaven, and 
the wine, which is His Blood. And that He 
offers us, as the means of renewing our strength 
continually. What if the desert which we must 
tread be pathless? There are the marks of His 
footsteps. What if there be serpents and scor- 
pions? We know the sign on which to fix our 
eyes. What if the way be so long, so rough, so 
stony, and so steep, that we are faint and weary, 
and bruised and wounded, with frequent falls? 
There is that at hand which will revive us, 
invigorate us, heal us. “This is the Bread 
which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die.” 

* Lord! evermore give us this Bread.” Lord, 
be it unto Thy servants, according to Thy Word t 
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THE INVITATION REFUSED. 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 


MattHew xxii. 3. 


“ And they would not come.” 


ses it has often been sadly said, “ desires 
to be loved by men, although He needs 
them not; and men refuse to come to God, 
though they need Him for everything.” “Ye 
will not come to Me that ye might have life,” 
was the sorrowing, reproachful expostulation of 
the blessed Jesus, as He contrasted the yearnings 
of His own heart with the utter reluctance of 
those whom He strove so earnestly to win, to be 
won by Him. He, indeed, could see, more 
clearly than they, the consequences of their re- 
jection of Him, and so, as we know, the thought 
made His soul sorrowful, even unto death; but 
yet they were without excuse: they loved dark- 
ness more than light, because their deeds were 
evil. He knew that they who said in thcir hearts 
“We will not have this Man to rule over us,” 
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were submitting to be slaves to another master ; 
He knew that they were neither fit to live nor 
die; and He knew the appointed time of each— 
how near the hour was, after which their fate 
would be irreversible, and there would be no 
further opportunity of escape from unbelief and 
hardness of heart. But yet they were without 
excuse. It is one thing to be blind, and another 
to close our eyes. “If ye were blind, ye should 
have no sin; but now ye say, We see; there- 
fore your sin remaineth.” To whatever extent 
they were ignorant, they were, as S. Peter ex- 
pressed it, “ willingly ignorant.” 

It was, on an occasion, when the chief priests 
and the Pharisees were only restrained from the 
hideous crime which they afterwards committed 
because “ they feared the multitude,” who “ took 
Him for a prophet,” that He addressed to them 
the parable of the marriage of the King’s Son, if 
haply the warning thereby conveyed indirectly 
might be less offensive to them than plainer 
speaking, and so they might reflect calmly and 
without irritation on the consequences which 
must ensue if they continued to “ make light” 
of God’s proffered mercies, and resolutely de- 
termined that though He might call, they would 
not come. Thus, in His love and compassion, 
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Ile made Himself all things to all men, if by 
any means He might save some. 

But, my Brethren, the time for speaking in 
parables is long since past; they and their in- 
terpretation are equally understood, in their 
general drift and meaning, by us all. The 
plainest speaking is now the truest love and 
compassion. The plainest speaking is needful, 
because it is the only possible chance left, to be 
addressed to those who hear and know that God 
is calling them, but yet are resolved that they 
«will not come.” 

And such are some of you. There may be 
those who mean to come by-and-by, when 
it is a more convenient season; and others 
who have something of S. Peter’s feeling when 
he said, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” Only 8. Peter was not one 
who was content to remain a sinful man. 
But there are many, it is to be feared, who 
are precisely in the same condition, and of a 
like mind with those described in the parable, 
who, when they heard the invitation, ‘“ made 
light of it, and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise ;” and pre- 
ferred such things to God. 

To you, then, I speak. I shall enter into 
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no further explanation of the parable: it is 
quite unnecessary. I shall keep to one single 
point. There are those whom God calls 
to His service. If they will not come, I can 
only tell them, in the plainest terms, that 
“their end is destruction.” There are those 
who, calling themselves the Lord’s servants, 
will not come, in spite of His invitations, to 
His Table. To them I can only repeat, in 
His own words, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you.” 

But, perhaps some will excuse themselves 
and say, that there has been no distinctness of 
eall. What! neither mercies nor blessings ? 
Neither trials nor chastenings? Nothing to warn 
you of the uncertainties of life? No deaths to 
startle you? Why, it would be hard to find 
one waking our in all your life in which, if you 
would listen to them, there are not calls from 
God. And have you had none within these 
walls ? 

Now think! Be honest with yourselves ; put 
away excuses and self-deceivings; have courage 
to see yourselves depicted in that parable, “ they 
would not come!” observe, not dared not, but 
cared not! not could not, but would not! 
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There is the true, plain state of the case, a 
picture drawn by‘Him, “ Who needed not that 
any should testify of man, for He knew what was 
in man.” God calls. He invites all to come. 
And think what that word “come” implies ! 
To the rebel, it says, Come, and you shall have 
pardon. To the self-made outcast, Come, and 
you shall be received again. To the wanderer, 
Come, and you shall finda home. To the fearful 
and desponding, Come, and you shall have full 
assurance of hope! To the world-worn and 
disappointed, to the disquieted and sorrowing, 
Come, and in Me you shall be satisfied. “ And 
they would not come!” And think again, 
Who it is that said this; not one who makes 
promises which he cannot fulfil; not one who 
is one thing to-day and another to-morrow; 
but One Who is Almighty, Who is Faithfulness 
and Truth. Such is He who gives the invita- 
tion, Come unto Me; “ And they would not 
come!” 

And think once more for what it was that the 
invitation was rejected. For the farm and for 
the merchandise, things that perish in the using, 
for the cares of this world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, the pleasures of sin, husks that the swine 
do eat,—for such and such like things were re- 
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pudiated the unsearchable riches of Christ. He 
offers to those that come to Him a portion in 
Himself, yea, Himself. “And they would not 
come |” 

And lastly, think at what a price the right 
and prerogative of inviting men to come to Him 
for all that is good in time and eternity were 
purchased. By nothing less than the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God; by the Lord taking 
man’s flesh, coming into the world, leading a 
life of suffering, and dying a death of shame, in 
order that He might expiate upon the Cross—a 
sinless Victim—the sins of the whole world, and 
purchase pardon and acceptance for those who 
had estranged themselves from Him. So did 
the Saviour win the power of bidding His people 
come unto Him.» “And they would not 
come |” 

But now, what is it to come to Christ? It 
is a figurative expression, and such expressions 
have often led to unreal words, and to unreality 
in the character of life, to a strict profession, but 
a lax practice. 

To come into Christ’s visible presence now is 
impossible. In this His House we may, by faith, 
see Him Who is invisible. At His altar we may, 
by faith, “discern the Lord’s Body.” But faith 
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is not sight, and to “come” seems to imply 
bodily action. And to some extent our bodies 
may help our souls in the matter. But what is 
the figurative meaning of coming to Christ ? It 
means that as penitents we should approach 
Him by prayer; that from Him we should seek 
the grace of His Spirit to amend our lives ; that 
we should realize the need and value of His In- 
tercession, and strive to become meet for it by 
working as carefully, strictly, and diligently as if 
all depended on ourselves; it is to love Him, 
and to show that we do so by keeping His com- 
mandments; it is to strengthen our communion 
with Him by sacraments, and all other means of 
grace which He has appointed, so as to make 
Him in all things our Ruler and Guide, and to 
make His will our own. ‘This it is to come to 
Christ. And since but few do sa come to Him, 
what is it that prevents them? A single word 
supplies the answer—Sin. If men might bring 
their sins with them, if, with their sins clinging 
to them, and few or no efforts made for casting 
them aside, they might come to Christ; if, with 
lusts unmortified, appetites unchecked, passions 
uncontrolled, tempers undisciplined, if, with evil 
in their hearts, and the world in their desires, 
they might come to Christ, men would be ready 
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enough to come to Him. But this may not be. 
He bids us come; but He will not receive us 
and our sins too, if we would rather part with 
Him than with them. 

Now then, I beseech you look within, and see, 
if you will not come to Christ, what it is that 
is causing you not to come; for while you con- 
tinue in that condition, and most especially while 
you refuse to approach to the Table of the Lord, 
you are in extremest peril, unfit to live or die. 

1 ean but warn you, and there leave the 
matter. But remember this. You have now, 
to-day, by my lips, had one more call from God. 
May He, of His mercy, incline your hearts to 
listen to it! And in answer to that sad expos- 
tulation, “ Will ye also go away?’ may you 
have grace to say from the depths of your heart, 
“ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
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SERMON XLV. 


THE PRAYERLESS MAN, 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
JoB xxi. 15. 
“ What profit should we have, if we pray unto Him ?” 


EAR with me, if I seem to put a needless 

question, which sad experience, however, 

has taught me is very needful—lIs there any 
one now amongst us who does not pray ? 

IT do not ask the question whether any of us 
say prayers without praying—hurrying them 
over anyhow, as a mere form ; for this, I fear, is 
the case, occasionally, with almost all. 

I do not ask whether any of us think it 
enough to come to Church, or to attend family 
prayers, and, on that ground, excuse themselves 
from saying prayers in private. 

And neither do I ask whether there is any 
one who comes to Church, and, being there, is 
too lazy to kneel, to join in the prayers, or even 
to say Amen. 

No, I must go further back than this, in my 
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present appeal to the conscience. Is there an) 
one now present who does not say his prayers: 
who has let months and years go over his head. 
and has not knelt down, night and morning, and 
said his prayers? who has not asked forgiveness 
of his sins, or for strength to resist temptation ? 
or begged God’s blessing on himself and those 
most dear to him? who has started up in the 
morning, thrown on his clothes, and so to work ; 
and who at night has thrown them off, sprung 
into bed, and settled himself off to sleep, without 
thought of God, or of the sins he has committed, 
or the mercies he has received, in the course of 
the past day ? 

Now, if there be one single person here who 
has been leading such a life as this, to him I 
preach this sermon. There are plenty of sermons 
which are addressed to the whole congregation— 
caps which will fit everybody, and which, on that 
account, men put on their neighbours’ heads instead 
of on their own. But I pass by the many, and 
for once address myself to the one person only, 
if any such person there be, who is now living 
without prayer. 

Many a time and oft have I addressed myself 
to those who do pray ; pointing out shortcomings 
to which we are all liable, both in the manner 
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and matter of our prayers; to our wanderings ; 
to our want of faith, or of patience and perse- 
verance, and to such like faults, among those 
who live in regular habits of prayer ; but to them 
I do not now speak, for it is possible that there 
may be some one who does not pray at all: and 
he has the first claim on me, for his sin and his 
danger are far greater than those of others. 

The rest of the congregation can, if they see 
fit, follow the example of the Pharisee, and in- 
stead of searching out their own shortcomings in 
the matter of prayer, thank God that they are 
not as some other men are, or even as that poor 
benighted creature who has fallen so low, as that, 
perhaps, for years, he has never so much as offered 
that prayer of half a dozen words on his knees, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

From the rest of the congregation I turn away, 
leaving them to do as seemeth them good, yet 
trusting, with all my heart, that they will follow 
the Publican rather than the Pharisee, while I 
address myself to the one man, if, as I say, there 
be such a one, who does not kneel down and 
pray in private, or (which would be the best 
thing that could happen) while I address myself 
to no one, speaking only to the empty air. 

But upon the chance that my words may find 
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some one who is not in the habit of saying his 
prayers, to him I most earnestly, but gently and 
affectionately, address myself, beseeching God to 
give my words such power as that they may win 
him to a better way ; for such a man’s soul can- 
not but be in the extremest danger of destruc- 
tion. 

Ask your conscience, then, and be not offended 
with a brother and fellow sinner for putting the 
matter so strongly before you. What has been 
the cause why you have not made prayer as 
much a necessity to your soul as your daily 
bread is to your body ? Perhaps in childhood 
your parents never set you the example. Per- 
haps you had a thoughtless, irreligious mother ; 
perhaps you had a drinking, or swearing, or un- 
godly father. More shame to them. A fearful 
account they will have to render at last. But 
you were taught your prayers at school, taught 
the necessity of prayer, both then and afterwards, 
before yon were admitted to Confirmation, taught 
that a life without prayer is the very death of 
the soul; that if you will be without God here 
you shall be without Him hereafter; that public 
Prayer is not enough ; that it must be made a 
daily matter between God and your own soul ; 
between you and Him alone. 
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But, perhaps, you will say, that you slept in a 
room with others, and that they never knelt in 
prayer; that they would have ridiculed you if 
you did; that you were ashamed. Ashamed of 
God? Well, I can but say one thing about 
that, “ Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and 
of My Words, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed, when He cometh in the glory of the 
Father with the Holy Angels.” 

But you are so sleepy in the morning, and so 
weary at night. Believe me, I do not underrate 
your trial in that respect. But still I must say 
that a poorer excuse could not be made. If you 
had only the wz// you would find the time ; you 
can find time for anything you wish to do. 
You are not expected to make long prayers. 
Short ones you can make. 

I can think of only one reason why you live 
without prayer; and that is, because you have 
some favourite sim which you will not give up. 
And so you are a proof of the truth of that old 
saying, that “ Praying will make a man leave off 
sinning, or else sinning will make him leave 
off praying.” I can only think of this, for I will 
not believe that you have fallen so low as to 
have made up your mind to live altogether with- 
out God. 
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You will have to be alone with Him—to mect 
Him face to face—when you die; and death may 
come any day. And, therefore,O my brother, 
think of what God has been doing for you, 
through all these prayerless years of yours! 
Think of the blessings and mercies He has be- 
stowed on you, of the patience with which He 
has borne with you, of the love He has shown 
you, of the love of Jesus who died for you, of 
His power to intercede for you, of the strength 
and help of the Holy Spirit, which you may 
still have for the asking! Where would you be 
now if God had cut off suddenly your prayer- 
less life; if He had called you before Him in 
the midst of a life of sin? For, think once 
more. Does not conscience warn you that 
there is some one sin that has led to all this 
forgetfulness of God? And yet again, can you 
expect God’s blessing on you throughout the 
day, if you will not trouble yourself to ask for 
it? Can you lie down in safety through the 
night, without asking Him to preserve you from 
its perils? Look at the past: have you no sins 
to be forgiven—no heavy, heavy load of guilt to 
be taken away? Look at the present: who is 
it that keeps you in health and strength, and 
enables you to win your daily bread? Look at 
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the future : do you need no blessing on your- 
self? do you desire none on those dearest to 
you? Have you no thought of the hour of 
death, and of the day of judgment? 

Ah! surely, I shall not plead with you to-day 
in vain, for you can never be again as though 
you had not had this warning. Other sermons 
may have gone wide of the mark—uinissed you 
altogether. But not this—not this! It has 
come home direct to your soul. And so it will 
add largely, if neglected, to a heavy account. 

I beseech you, therefore, let there be no 
more days or nights without prayer. Make a 
beginning at once; and having begun, resolutely 
persevere. Let nothing stop you from praying. 
Never mind its being irksome te you; never 
mind the seeming to get no answer; never 
mind the whispers of the devil, the sneers of the 
godless, the weakness of your own heart. For 
once be resolute: let nothing turn you aside; 
pray, pray, pray—pray, and do not faint; and, 
my soul for yours, it will not be long before, 
even in this world, you find yourself holier, and 
therefore happier, and when you come to die 
you will find that persevering prayer has, for 
Jesus’ sake, opened unto you the gate of 
Paradise. 
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And now, one word to you who do pray. 
You are diligent in prayer for yourselves; but 
how are you in your prayers for others? I do 
believe that not one in a thousand intercedes, to 
the extent to which he ought, for those among 
whom he lives. And, therefore, most solemnly I 
put these questions to you, and if you neglect so 
clear a duty, I urgently advise you henceforth to 
fulfi it. 

Do you make it a part of your daily prayers 
to pray for those who do not pray for them- 
selves ? 

Do you pray for those who are too ignorant 
to know, and have not discovered, that a life of 
prayer is the only life of safety and of peace ? 

Do you pray for those who have none to 
pray for them? Do you pray for all these as 
earnestly as you pray for yourselves? Lord, 
teach us all to pray! Amen. 


SERMON XLVI. 


PRAYER. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
1 Peter iu. 12. 


“ The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and His 
ears are open unto their prayers; but the face of the Lord 
és against them that do evil. 


HAT intercourse and communion with God 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through the Spirit of grace and _ supplication, 
which we call prayer, is as needful to the soul 
as the air we breathe is to the body. Without 
it both will perish speedily. Yet God is more 
ready to hear than we to pray. Our prayers 
are anything but what they ought to be: too 
short; too few; too seldom offered; too cold; 
too formal. 

And yet, in spite of all this, so full of pity 
and compassion is our Heavenly Father towards 
us, that, as every day’s experience shows us, Ife 
is ready to listen to us at all times, and 
encourages to pray by bestowing on us even 
more than we have dared to ask for. 
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And, while God thus encourages to pray, He 
makes known to us, again and again, that a life 
without prayer must needs be one which shall 
be cut off from His help, and favour, and 
blessing. If we are constant and earnest in our 
prayers, we shall either be kept from falling, 
or, if we fall, the devil shall not get the final 
mastery over us; we shall rise again, the Lord 
sustaining us. The more we pray, the weaker 
shall be the force of temptation ; whereas, where 
prayer is neglected, there habits of sin are sure 
to grow up and become stronger; and the 
greater the power which sin acquires over us, 
the rarer, the more difficult, the more con- 
strained and unreal, of necessity, will be all 
intercourse and communion with God. 

In prayer, therefore, lies our one source of 
strength to enable us to resist the temptations of 
the devil, the world, and the flesh, and so, my 
brethren, in prayer is our one hope of safety. 
How remarkably is this brought before us in the 
history of our blessed Lord. His life was a 
life of unceasing prayer. He was altogether 
free from sin, and yet He prayed. He was 
the Creator of heaven and earth, and yet He 
prayed. But why? Was it, think you, merely 
by way of example, in order that so He might 
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teach us the duty, of prayer? Doubtless, He 
was our example in this, as in everything else. 
But His prayers were as earnest and as real as 
if He had been only one of ourselves, very 
man, without being, as He was, very God. He 
prayed to His Father in heaven just as any of 
His creatures might now pray to Himself. 

It behoves us to speak with the deepest reve- 
rence and caution on any matter connected with 
the Incarnation, and on the inscrutable mysteries 
connected with the Twofold Natures; and to 
guard with extremest care against confusing the 
limits of each. But we run no risk in asserting 
that our blessed Lord, in His human nature, 
“rested,” as it has been well expressed, “ upon 
His Father’s fulness, not upon His own.” As 
man, He prayed for His human needs. He was 
in all points tempted like as we are, and so in 
all points He prayed to be strengthened. And 
because He had a human will, even as He had a 
human body and soul, He prayed that in all 
things His Father’s will, and not His own, should 
be done. True, he had no evil in His heart, and 
there is little else in ours. But on that very 
ground it is that prayer is so needful for us; it is 
to us our most hallowing, sanctifying influence ; it 
is that which is the first step towards communion 
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with God; it is the foundation on which all the 
other means of grace are built. 

We own this in words, and yet of how few 
can it be said, “That man’s life is a life of 
prayer?” A life of business, a life of pleasure, a 
life of ambition, a life of hard labour for the 
winning of daily bread—all these are common 
enough; but of which of us can it be said that 
our life is a life of prayer—our chief, our ab- 
sorbing occupation ? 

Even the holiest of us has probably to deplore 
more shortcomings in prayer than in any other 
religious duty. Such ready excuses for hurried 
prayers, for short prayers! Such coldness, such 
formality, such wanderings! Surely, there is 
nothing so humiliating as examination into our 
deficiencies in fulfilling the duties of prayer. 

And alas! my brethren, how many departures 
from God, ending in utter shipwreck of character 
and life, have arisen from neglect of prayer! It 
we could only look into the secret history of 
many a young man’s life, who, born of decent 
parents, taught to know and fear God, and him- 
self seeming to have begun well, has yet, after 
awhile, gone astray, joined himself to bad com- 
panions, and plunged into habits of sin, till he 
shames the parents once so proud of him, and 
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brings disgrace on those who have striven to keep 
him from evil, could we, I say, look into the 
history of such cases, here, I am sure, would be 
found the secret of all those falls and wrong- 
doings. The man who has so fallen has neglected 
his daily prayers. He has thought that he could 
do without that which the Saviour Himself could 
not do without. He has thought that he could 
do without prayer; that since some whom he 
knew never said their prayers, there would be 
something manly in throwing off all restraints, 
and turning a deaf ear to the warnings of con- 
science. So he has made himself more and 
more a stranger to God, more and more a ser- 
vant of the devil. And thus, whatever in him 
of good there was once has faded out of his life ; 
the desire which he once had to keep from 
wicked ways, and places, and people, having died 
out, its place has never been supplied with any- 
thing like an earnest longing to be different from 
what he is; the little faults in his character 
which once, had he prayed for help, would have 
been mastered and rooted out, have developed 
into habits of sm: the dwarfs have grown into. 
giants. The power of sin is ruling over him, 
and he is becoming more and more its slave. It 
does not necessarily follow that he will give him- 
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self up to all ungodliness. One sin persisted in 
will as surely accomplish the destruction of the 
soul as a score; will as effectually estrange the 
heart from God as a variety of offences. Asa 
matter of fact, indeed, one sin is sure to be 
accompanied by others. The door once opened 
to admit the devil is never closed so rapidly but 
that other evil spirits in his train slip in with him. 

Still, a man may be very far gone on the 
downward road to destruction, and not give much 
outward sign of his condition for a long time. 
Many a tree that is gradually decaying at the 
heart carries its head bravely, and shows no 
scantiness of verdure for years. But the end 
comes at last ; the topmost boughs grow leafless, 
or the storm prostrates it. 

And so with the God-forgetting, because 
prayerless, man. He may be outwardly decent, 
have many lovable qualities, may keep his place 
in man’s esteem. But he is without God: and 
to be that is decay ; and unless decay be stopped, 
certain ruin. 

There is but one remedy, which is to renew 
the intercourse with God by prayer. And to 
continue therein perseveringly, in spite of all dis- 
couragements, is the first step towards the recovery 
of the soul. 
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In conclusion, addressing myself to those whose 
consciences reproach them for various shortcomings 
with respect to their prayers, I earnestly beseech 
them to consider this, that without continual 
earnest prayer you can have no life in you. Like 
God Himself, prayer is the aid of all that need, 
the helper of all that flee to it for succour. It is 
the life of them that believe, and, in its chang- 
ing, recovering power, it is the resurrection of 
the dead, in trespasses and sins. To neglect 
that, is literally, with suicidal hand, to cast 
away our hope of salvation. Consider that now 
is the day of salvation, when prayers diligently 
offered will be heard. But it is a day that will 
not last for ever. Another day is drawing on; 
and when that dawns, prayer will be useless. 


SERMON XLVILI. 


UNANSWERED PRAYER. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
Marruew xxi. 22. 


* All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive.” 


T has often been said of this text, that very 

little is required for the understanding it, 

but very much for accepting it ; no scholarship, 
but great faith. 

The words were the words of Him Who is the 
Truth; and, therefore, we shrink from saying 
that they are not true. But the experience of 
us all is, that, to use the language of St. James, 
we “ask, and receive not.” Most of us, indeed, 
have, now and then, in the course of our lives, 
had occasion to feel that we have not asked in 
vain; but this circumstance has so startled us, 
that we have, probably, instanced it as a “ signal 
and marked answer to prayer.” From which the 
inference is, that such an event is the exception, 
not the rule; the rule being that the fulfilment 
of our petitions is not usually obtained. Yet 
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there can be no mistake about the promise. At 
sundry times, and in divers manners, our blessed 
Lord repeated it again and again. Neverthe- 
less, the broad fact remains: we do ask, and that 
for which we ask is not given us. 

Now how is this? 

The common way of explaining the difficulty 
is by explaining it away—the usual fate of the 
hard sayings of Scripture. But a man who is in 
earnest is not satisfied with being so put off. 
“ Hath God said and shall He not doit?” This 
is the difficulty which suggests itself to one who 
asks and receives not. It is a difficulty which 
lies at the very root of prayer; so great a diffi- 
culty that it may raise the question, Whether 
there is any use in praying at all? And when 
an earnest-minded man puts such a question he 
does not care to be “sent away empty.” He 
wants help,—not that which is practically a 
hindrance to him. 

“Why do I ask,” he inquires, “but do not 
receive?’ He is told, in reply, that St. James 
has answered the question. “ Ye ask and receive 
not because ye have asked amiss :” he has asked 
for something which is not right in itself, or 
which is not good for him, or for those for whom 
he intercedes. 
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But it needs no prophet to teach an earnest- 
minded man this. He can see for himself that if 
he were to pray to God to make him rich, for 
instance, the granting his request might be a 
curse instead of a blessing. Any one who has 
made any progress at all in the Christian life— 
who has reflected at all on the subject of prayer. 
will have soon come to the conclusion that there 
are divers kinds of petitions to which God will 
not listen. Presumptuous prayers will not be 
heard; nor formal prayers; nor hypocritical 
prayers ; nor self-righteous prayers ; nor faithless 
and untrustful prayers ; nor impatient or unsub- 
missive prayers. 

And thus, since there may be that in the 
manner of our prayers which would shut out all 
reasonable ground of hope that God would grant 
them, a wide field of self-examination is at once 
opened. How,ifI pray to be delivered from my 
besetting sin, yet make no real effort to resist 
temptation? How, if while my lips are saying 
one thing, my will is set upon another? How, 
if there is no life in my petitions, if I pray as 
amere duty, and with no loving, importunate 
spirit? How, if instead of praying without 
ceasing, I ask a few times, and grudge if I be not 
satisfied? How, if I allow myself to despond? 
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How, if my prayers are not coupled with that all- 
essential clause, “ Nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine be done ?” 

I repeat, that to any thoughtful servant of 
God, all this is clear enough. Scholar or no 
scholar, common sense will show him that he has 
no right to expect some kind of prayers to be 
granted. True, our Lord said, “ All things, 
whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” But there is no more breach of pro- 
mise, if some things be not granted, than there 
would be, if, having promised my child some 
fruit, I should refuse him that of the deadly 
nightshade, or reserve the fulfilment of my pro- 
mise till he had learned to speak dutifully, and 
not impatiently. 

I am speaking of the petitions of one who 
desires to please God. He may ignorantly ask 
for what is bad, and God in mercy withholds it. 
But there are a great many things which are not 
bad, which he asks for and does not receive. 
How about them? That is the real difficulty. 

And now what is the secret of this seemingly 
broken promise? How comes it that we make 
our petition for something which is good, and 
not evil, and yet it is not granted ?” 

I suppose I shall startle you when I give you 
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the reason, for, most likely, it is a thing which 
has never entered your thoughts. Would you 
know what it is? 

It is this, You never pray! 

Such cold, half-hearted, mistrusting, unbeliev- 
ing, idle, careless, lip-services as ours, are not 
prayers. Mark our Lord’s stipulations, the con- 
dition on which He insists—“ Believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” “ What- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” 

No wonder our so-called prayers are not 
heard! If we saw our dangers as God sees 
them ; if we looked at sin with God’s abhorrence 
of it, would our prayers be the lifeless things 
they are? If we realized the craft and subtlety, 
the cruel malice, the unsleeping activity of the 
devil, so close to us at all times, so eagerly 
watching to effect some successful temptation, 
and to lead us into some snare and pitfall, 
would our prayers be little more than mere 
forms, repeated by rote? not seldom said so 
mechanically, and amid such wandering thoughts, 
as that we scarcely know what we have been 
asking for? If we were hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, as a half-famished man does 
for food ; if the experience of our weakness were 
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causing us to “covet earnestly” fresh and fresh 
supplies of grace through all the day; if we 
prized at its true value the Intercession of Him 
on Whom our final acceptance depends, should 
we be so careless and unloving? or, if we 
truly believed that our act of faith would, for 
Christ’s sake, cause our prayers to be granted, 
would there be so few of such acts? would so 
many of our prayers remain unanswered ? 

My brethren, those most encouraging (and 
because most encouraging, most awful) words 
of St. John, make known the whole truth which 
we are so blind to see: “ This is the confidence 
that we have in Him, that, if we ask anything 
according to His will He heareth us; and if we 
know that He hears us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions that we desired 
of Him.” 

This is our fault: this is what causes the 
failure of our prayers. We have not the strong 
confidence, the entire reliance, the unqualified 
faith, to pray as we ought. Our prayers have 
no resolute importunity; they are faint, not 
fervent. And so, because God waits for faith 
and fervency, we blame, not ourselves, but Him. 
“This I must have, or I shall perish; this I 
can have, and therefore will have, because I have 
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‘God’s promise of it; I will not cease to ask till 
it is given me, to knock till I am heard;” that, 
brethren, must be your language to your souls, 
if you would so scek as to find. 

So teach, and train yourselves, with God’s 
help, to pray; and you will come to know 

suredly that His promises never fail. So ask, 
and it will be given you; so seek, and ye shall 
find ; so knock, and it will be opened to you! 


SERMON XLVIIL 


“ FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH.” 


(AFTER TRINITY). 


Psatm Ixxxiv. 7. 
# .... from strength to strength.” 


HILE nothing can be easier than the 
spiritual application of this Psalm to us 
Christians, there are not many Psalms more un- 
certain of interpretation as to their original pur- 
pose, or more difficult of explanation in some of 
their allusions than this, to those, at least,to whom 
every word of Scripture is so precious that they 
desire to attain to its full meaning, and are not 
satisfied with a knowledge of the general drift 
and bearing of the sacred writer’s language. 

We all admire the beauty of the cighty-fourth 
Psalm ; but is there one in a hundred who has 
troubled himself to study it carefully, and to 
examine it, sentence by sentence, and word by 
word, with the object of thoroughly understand- 
ing it, and of seeing how one part bears on 
another ? 
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Obviously, this psalm describes the feelings of 
some true servant of God, who had been hindered 
from joining, perhaps at one of the great 
festivals, the public worship in the courts of the 
Lord’s house; but who, nevertheless, had made 
the most of such opportunities as he had, and 
thereby had not missed of his reward. His 
was the lonesomeness experienced by one of our 
own day, who, among members of a communion 
with which he could not join, felt himself, one 
Christmas Day, a very outcast, in the midst of 
Christendom :— 

“T hear the tuneful bells around, 
The blessed towers I see; 


A stranger on a foreign ground, 
They peal a fast to me!” 


Three times in every year was the Jew re- 
quired to present himself before the Lord in the 
place wherein He had chosen to set His Name. 
Now if,on one of these occasions, a devout Israelite 
had been hindered on his journey by illness or 
accident, and had been left behind by the other 
pilgrims, and was thinking of those who would 
be enjoying privileges for which his soul was 
yearning, but from which he was cut off; as he 
recalled, let us say, other Passovers, and sorrowed 
over his absence from this, we may imagine him 
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giving vent to his regrets in words such as those 
of the eighty-fourth Psalm. 

How passionate and earnest the longmg of his 
soul for the house and presence of God! how 
deep his appreciation of the blessedness of those 
who are His special ministers and servants! how 
fervent his prayer that it may be granted to him 
to share their privileges ! 

“QO how amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou 
Lord of hosts! My soul hath a desire and 
longing to enter into the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God. 
Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, and 
the swallow a nest where she may lay her young ; 
even Thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my king and 
my God.” How natural the feeling, in even a 
pious mind, of something akin to envy, that the 
birds of the air should have access to the house 
of God, and be allowed to build their nests in 
the neighbourhood of His sanctuary, while one 
who loved Him as a faithful servant should be 
deprived of access to His temple! May our own 
longings, my brethren, become as intense as this, 
and may our patience and trustfulness grow with 
our longings ! 

“ Blessed,” continues the Psalmist, “ are they 
that dwell in Thy house; they will be alway 
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praising Thee. Blessed is the man whose strength 
is in Thee; in whose heart are Thy ways. Who 
going through the vale of misery” (or, as the 
Bibleversion gives it—I suppose more correctly — 
“the valley of Baca ;” that is, of mulberry trees, 
or, according to the Septuagint version, “ of weep- 
ing”), “use it for a well, and the pools are filled 
with water. They will go from strength to 
strength ;” or, as the margin of our Bibles ren- 
ders it, “ from company to company ;” or, as 
others* will have it, “ from wall to wall” (of the 
holy city), “ and unto the God of gods appeareth 
every one of them in Sion.” 

I said, at the beginning of this sermon, that 
it was easy enough to give this Psalm a spiritual 
application. The Prayer-book translation, which 
gives us the expression of “ the vale of misery,” 
affords the key-note, and suggests by that phrase 
“the miseries of this sinful world,” and our pil- 
grimage through the midst of them to a “ better 
country, that is, a heavenly,” as still, by God’s 
mercy, we are making progress onward, and 
gathering vigour and steadfastness as we go. It 
is a most cheering and encouraging picture; one 
which all may understand, and on which it will 
do us good to meditate. 


* Bishop Horsley, &ec. 
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But when we turh to the Bible version of the 
Psalms (that is, to the later and superior trans- 
lation), in this, as in many other instances, the 
beautiful imagery fades out of sight, and a more 
true and literal version throws obscurity upon 
something which before seemed clear and intelli- 
gible enough. I know nothing, can learn nothing 
of the valley of Baca (which, in fact, is not 
mentioned elsewhere in Scripture), nor can I 
identify it with any place through which the 
Israelite must needs pass in his approach to Sion. 
And while the expression “from company to 
company” recalls to us a picture of later days, 
when the child Jesus was missing, and His parents 
were seeking him among the successive knots of 
travellers that thronged the road to Jerusalem, 
we seem to lose more than we gain in the way 
of clearness by the increased accuracy of the 
version. 

While, then, I thus point out to you that 
whether, as some suppose, David made this 
Psalm, when his return to Jerusalem was pre- 
vented by the rebellion of Absalom, or whether 
it was composed by priest or prophet, while the 
army of Sennacherib was blocking up the ap- 
proach to the Holy City, there is very much in 
it to make it less easy of interpretation than 
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appears to the casual or careless reader, I will 
still use it in the aspect in which it presents itself 
to us in our Prayer-book version, and draw 
therefrom some of the lessons of spiritual appli- 
cation which that translation suggests to us. 
Take, then, this eighty-fourth Psalm as a 
figure or vision of the Christian’s pilgrimage 
from time to eternity, as conveying to us the 
thoughts of the heart of one who is longing to 
depart and be with Christ ; whose yearnings are 
towards that holy city, the new Jerusalem, and 
whose eyes and heart are directed there con- 
tinually. “O how amiable are Thy dwellings, 
Thou Lord of hosts! My soul hath a desire 
and longing to enter into the courts of the Lord: 
my heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God.” 
So sang the Psalmist of old; and are not other 
words, with which we are very familiar, in har- 
mony with them, only in a deepened and higher 


sense ? 
“O sweet and blessed country, 
O land of God’s elect, 
O home of peace and shelter, 
That wearied hearts expect! 
Jesu, in mercy, bring us 
To that dear land of rest!” 


“ Blessed are they that dwell in Thine house; 
they will be always praising Thee. Blessed is 
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the -man whose strength is in Thee; in whose 
heart are Thy ways!’ There, brethren, lies the 
key to all that goes before, and to all that fol- 
lows. To make God our strength, to run in the 
way of His commandments—these are the requi- 
sites to enable us to use this world as not abusing 
it, and so to live in it as to be steadily advancing 
towards, and daily striving to be preparing our- 
selves for, the presence of God in heaven. And 
they who so live, and only they, are the persons. 
of whom it can be said, that “ goimg through the 
vale of misery,” they “ use it for a well.” 

Many, indeed, are the uses to which men 
put this vale of misery in their passage through 
it. Not a few increase its miseries to themselves. 
by adopting courses which destroy their peace 
and intensify their troubles: “ there is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” 

And again, there are those who try to harden 
themselves so as to grow callous under afflictions. 
and trials. And again, there are those who 
strive to shut out the sight, and drown all 
thought that they are passing through a vale of 
tears, by taking every pleasure which comes 
within their reach, and by trying, so far as they 
can, to forget where they are, and Who placed 
them here, and for what purpose, and for how 
short a time. 
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Not so the true servants of God. If they find 
themselves in a vale of misery, they assure them- 
selves that there are reasons why sorrow is better 
for them than joy; that “trees of the Lord’s 
planting grow best when watered with tears ;” 
they are satisfied that if He who loved them well 
enough to die for them allots them a portion of 
tribulation in this world, then, somehow or other, 
tribulation is a privilege; something valuable 
in present possession; something which, in 
the end, shall work their good. And in that 
spirit they receive it, and try to work good out 
of it for themselves. In this view of the subject, 
very remarkable are the words of the Psalm— 
“who going through the vale of misery use it 
for a weil.’ It is the same image which Isaiah 
applies to those who make Jehovah their strength; 
—they “draw water,” he says, “ out of the wells 
of salvation.” What a well is among the parched 
and barren deserts of the East—refreshment, 
strength, hope of support to the journey’s end— 
that the sorrows and tribulations of this mortal 
life may be made to each of us, if we will. And 
more than this. As to Israel of old time, the 
bitter springs of Marah were turned to sweet by 
he love and power of God, so by the expression 
in the Psalm before us, “the pools are filled 
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with water,” is it intimated (as competent scholars 
assure us) that the pilgrims “through the valley 
of Baca,” quenching their thirst with the rain 
water of the stagnant pools, are as well satisfied 
with it as with the pure water of a spring. 

So God, our Heavenly Father, provides for 
them that love Him; so makes all things work 
together for good for His adopted children in 
Christ Jesus. 

And now, brethren, very briefly, as to the 
promise bestowed in the text on those who, 
resting all on God, walking in simple faith and 
trust, in going through the vale of misery, use it 
for a well—that is, turn all their trials to good 
account, sanctify their troubles, fight the fight, 
keep the faith, and are content to sow in tears 
that they may reap in joy, to suffer with Christ, 
if so be that at last they may reign with Him. 
Of such it is said that they shall go “from 
strength to strength.” And what a marvellous 
promise it is! It had been much if, being such 
as we are, the assurance had been that we should 
be helped on from weakness to strength; but it 
is far more than this—we shall be made strong, 
and using the strength bestowed, shall go from 
strength to strength, in gradual but steady pro- 
gress towards perfection: “they shall go from 
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strength to strength, and unto the God of gods 
appeareth every one of them in Sion.” What 
matters the beginning, if this be the end? What 
matters the “tribulation for a moment,” if by 
the Providence of our loving Father it work out 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory? What matters the vale of misery, the 
valley of weeping, if in our progress through it 
we are refreshed by the streams of Divine Grace 
flowing from the great fountain of consolation ? 
if the Saviour with His rod and staff be with 
us? if Heaven, the Jerusalem above, be our 
journey’s end? 

“The Lord God is a light and defence. The 
Lord will give grace and worship, and no good 
thing shall be withheld from them that live a 
godly life. 

“O Lord God of hosts! blessed is the man 
that putteth his trust in Thee |” 


SERMON XLIX. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
2 Corinturans iv. 10, 11. 


“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our body. For we which live are always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in owr mortal flesh.” 


HE persons of whom St. Paul here speaks 
were himself and his fellow-workers who 
were preaching the Gospel of God. They were 
being continually persecuted for Christ’s sake, 
which we are not; but still the condition here de- 
scribed ought to be applicable to every Christian, 
because, like St. Paul, all true followers of Christ 
will ‘die daily’”’—will “ bear in their bodies the 
marks” (the wound-prints, that is) “ of the Lord 
Jesus,” or, as the Apostle more simply expresses 
it in the Epistle to the Philippians, will have 
“the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, being made 
conformable to His death.” 
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Christ’s servants must be like their Lord; 
they must be formed and trained to that likeness 
through sufferings; and the text explains to us, 
that in order to help us to attain to such fellow- 
ship with our blessed Redeemer, the circum- 
stances and wants of our lives are so arranged by 
Providence as to be full of afflictions, troubles, 
and sorrows. And the purpose of God therein 
is this, that, through such sharp discipline, we 
may be gradually trained to the hard-learned 
lesson of submission, of having no will but God’s, 
even as Christ, in face of the hardest trial ever 
encountered upon earth, made His prayer, 
“Father, not My will, but Thine be done.” 

“T bear in my body,” so we may paraphrase 
St. Paul’s words, “and am willing to bear it con- 
tinually, such suffering, even unto death, as my 
Lord bore for me, in the hope of attaining to 
that better life which was purchased for me by 


” “we which live are 


His death and passion : 
always delivered unto death, for Jesus’ sake, that 
the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh.” 

What was needful for St. Paul is equally 
needful for us. If we are to reign with Christ, 
we must be content to suffer with Him: we 


must take up our cross daily and follow Him. 
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No Gross, no Crowm Those are the terms, that 
the condition of the Christian’s life on earth. 
The promise of the Gospel to them that love 
God is not long life, riches, honours, not the 
things which by nature we should most desire, 
but just the reverse. “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.” Trouble, pain, loss; some- 
thing or other to make us uncomfortable, to be a 
cross to us, in our mind, body, or estate ; this is 
the gift which our loving Heavenly Father be- 
stows upon us. And our trial is to believe that 
such things can be sent in love: and what we 
have to learn is, to make the most of them; to 
turn them to good account; and to use them as 
the means whereby we may. in our poor measure, 
become like unto Him, the Man of sorrows, Who 
came not among us to do His own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Him; Whose life here on 
earth, beginning in the manger, and ending on 
the cross, was one unvaried tale of ill-usage, 
privation, and unrest. 

Have you ever put it seriously to yourselves, 
my brethren, that a Christian man can only be 
living safely when he is living under the pressure 
of a cross, in an atmosphere of trouble? Or 
course, I do not mean that, of necessity, he is 
living safely, even then. for he may be murmur- 
ing, and hardening (as many do) his heart; but 
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what I mean is, that there is no condition in 
which our souls are in such great danger as when 
we have everything our own way, and all 
things are seeming to go well with us. I believe 
that under any circumstances God’s blessings 
and mercies far outnumber any troubles or suffer- 
ings to which He may think good to expose us. 
And those blessings and mercies He sends for 
our solace and comfort, and we are to use them 
with thankfulness. 

But He sends tribulation also, which He 
means should work out for us a weight of glory 
by-and-by, far exceeding, both in greatness and 
duration, the amount of our present sufferings. 
And these tribulations are indispensable; they 
cannot be done without. 

But do you really believe this? Most men, 
as it seems to me, try to get into all the enjoy- 
ments of life for as long as they can; and when 
troubles come, to get out of them as fast as they 
can. And apparently with very little thought 
that God is all the while dealing with them, or 
of the object with which He is dealing with them. 
They look chiefly to secondary causes. If they 
are in pain and sickness, their thought is about 
medicines to relieve them ; if they have worldly 
loss, the anxiety is to make it up. If they are 
in sorrow, they endeavour to put it from them 
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and forget it. But.surely this is not like being 
contented to be “always delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our mortal flesh.” This is 
not using our tribulation for the purpose for 
which it was sent, as the means of training, and 
mastering, and disciplining our rebellious wills, 
and bringing our whole lives into conformity with 
the will of God. 

I repeat my question, Have you ever seriously 
thought, my brethren, that it is good for us, that 
it is the dest thing that can happen to us, to be 
in trouble? Have you ever seriously thought 
what the teaching of Scripture is with respect to 
the manner in which our whole life should be 
spent in controlling and contradicting ourselves ? 
For is not the teaching of Scripture, when 
brought together, something like this? ‘“ Whoso- 
ever will follow Christ must bear a daily cross. 
Whosoever will live aright, let him put to death 
all that the flesh most loves. Whosoever will be 
rich, let him become poor for Christ’s sake. 
Whosoever desires to gain all things, let him 
willingly suffer loss. Whosoever wishes to have 
pleasure, let him welcome pain. Whosoever 
wishes to be highest, let him take the lowest place. 
Whosoever would be honoured, lethim honourthose 
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who despise him. Whosoever would have all things 
well with him, let him learn to bear all evil. Who- 
soever seeks to be safe, let him feel himself unsafe. 
Whosoever covets rest, let him labour on. Whoso- 
ever loves ease, let him work with fear and tremb- 
ling. Whosoever shrinks from pain, let him train 
himself to welcome it for his dear Lord’s sake.” 

_ Hard sayings these for flesh and blood! But 
if they are the truth of God, we must put aside 
their hardness: for, if we desire to be happy with 
Christ, we must be content to be made like Him. 
We must have fellowship in His suffering, if we 
wouldbe with Him in glory. No Cross, no Crown ! 

There is no way but the way of the Cross to bring 
us to Christ: no way of becoming like Him but 
by acquiring His spirit, and learning to do His 
Father’s will in all things, as He did. And that 
learning can only come through suffering. 

But out of suffering borne for Him, comes 
consolation and peace. “ For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory: 
while we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 


SERMON L. 


OF SUFFERING IN VAIN. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
GALATIANS iii. 4. 


“ Have ye suffered so many things im vain ? if it be yet 
im vain.” 
dca are others, my brethren, even our- 
selves, of whom this question may be asked 
as solemnly and sadly as it was of the Galatians. 
They would have suffered in vain if the trials 
which God had permitted to fall on them had 
not led them to believe rightly the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; we shall have suffered in vain, if, holding 
the Catholic faith, our past measures of suffering, 
the chastisements which our loving Father has 
laid upon us, have not led us on to holiness of 
life. 

And seeing that the discipline of suffering, in 
some form or other, accompanies us from our 
cradles to our graves, we are bound to watch 
continually what are the results which suffering 
produces on our souls; but there is something in 
the season of the year at which we are now arrived, 
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full as it is of types of declining life and approach- 
ing decay, which seems to make an especial call 
upon every one of us to put this question (each 
one for himself) to his own soul, What, up to 
this time, is the result of all God’s providences 
to me, and of His various dealings with my soul 
during the years of my past life ? 

Every incident that marks the flight of time 
is, or ought to be, an appeal to conscience. The 
' shortened hours of daylight, and all the present 
aspects of our gardens, fields, and woods, are 
preaching earnestly to us that the death of the 
year is drawing on, and that, as regards our- 
selves of the present generation, it is toward 
evening, and the day far spent. 

That year has brought us largely onward on 
our way toward the world unseen. But what 
is that we are nearing, heaven or hell? That 
change of heart, from what we are by nature to 
what grace alone can make us, what has been 
its progress? Not one of us is the same as he 
was a year ago; he is better, or he is worse. @0 
man, man, which is it? Are you just what thi 
accidents of life, your companions, and the busi- 
ness of your calling, have made you? Or can 
you bless God for advance along the narrow way, 
for victory over besetting sins, for the strength 
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which has enabled you to break away from bad 
habits and bad friends, and led you, with increas- 
ing strictness and care, to attain to larger measures 
of the mind of Christ? Have you a good and 
reasonable hope, that, amid all the heart- 
breaking deadness to religion which exists on all 
sides, in spite of the low standard around you, 
and so many bad examples, and so many faults 
of your own, you are serving God more in spirit 
and in truth than you did a twelvemonth since ? 
Or, as you look back, do you feel that you are 
constrained to make the dismal acknowledgment, 
‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved ?’—that though many things 
warn you that your work here may be almost 
done, it has not hitherto been done for God ? 

And now consider this. Nothing throughout 
your whole life has come upon you but has been 
ordered or permitted by Him—but has been in- 
tended by Him to help you towards that kingdom 
which Christ purchased for us with His precious 
blood. 

All that has come upon us! What a chequered 
lot of light and darkuess, joy and sorrow, has 
been that of each! Great blessings on every side, 
mercies new every morning, comforts, refresh- 
ments, alleviations, pleasures, helps, encourage- 
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ments without number. And yet had these been 
all, our lives would have been a mere record of 
forgetfulness of God. There is a perpetual need 
of something to recall us to the knowledge of 
what we are, and where we are, and whither we 
are going ; of the inevitable end, and of the sure 
consequence. 

And the way God recalls us to a safer mind, 
is by laying the burden of a daily cross upon us, 
so that no day—scarcely an hour passes, but it 
brings to us something painful, something irk- 
some, something which we should have been glad 
to escape. 

And God does this, because in His loving 
wisdom He knows that there is no such teacher 
for us as suffering ; that all that is best in us, or 
may, by His grace, be made best in us, nothing 
but suffering can teach. Till we have suffered 
we are nothing. ‘To use the words of the great 
poet of a foreign land— 

“O suff’ring, it is thow that mak’st a man! 

Who knows not thee, knows nothing here below.” 
It is only through the discipline of suffering that 
the Christian character can be formed in us. It 
is suffering which makes us brave, and patient, 
and unselfish, and trustful, and meek, and for- 
bearing, and forgiving, and humble, and resigned, 
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and>unworldly, and purified, and devout, and 
heavenly-minded, and holy. Nothing but suffer- 
ing can train and discipline us in these things- 
The royal road of the cross is the only road to 
Heaven. It isso necessary to the salvation of 
the soul, that for all things to go well with us is 
the greatest of perils; to be without chastise- 
ments is to be bastards, not sons ; to be without 
a cross is to be in a condition in which a man 
may well fear that he is being about to be cast 
off by God. The man Christ Jesus, bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh, the Perfect Man, the 
Captain of our salvation, was made perfect, as 
man, through suffering; and being made perfect, 
He became the author of salvation unto all them 
that obey Him. But as the crown of His 
obedience was this, that He was obedient unto 


the death of the cross, so must our obedience 
be of the same nature. If we would reign 


with Him, we must be satisfied to suffer with 
Him. 

And, therefore, by the tender mercy of our 
God, the thing which, in one form or other, 
predominates more than anything else over our 
whole life, is what we call “ suffering” Not a 
day, probably, goes over the healthiest or happiest, 
but leaves its trace of suffering. It may be but 
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a pin-scratch ; but something there will be, either 
within or without, which will give its thrill of 
pain, for pain is as needful to us as the air we 
breathe. According to our needs is the measure, 
the amount inflicted on us; and as we give God 
cause to love us, by the way in which we receive 
it from His Hand, will He not lessen it, but in- 
crease it, increasing at the same time His support 
and consolations, that so we may become more 
and more like unto Christ, more meet for a 
brighter crown, a higher reward. Many of us 
have bodily pain, seldom or never absent, others 
have sharp attacks of disease. Then, what dis- 
comforts of mind, what wearing, protracted 
anxieties, disappointments, fears, troubles, are, 
with many, their portion for years! Then again, 
what shocks, sorrows, bereavements! Then, what 
rankling wounds are the consequences of past 
sins! how painful the daily struggles from 
present temptations and indwelling corruption ! 
And think again what miseries we make for 
each other, what sufferings are caused day by 
day by unkind acts, cruel words, unjust sus- 
picions, narrow-minded prejudice! by selfishness, 
greediness, worldliness, envyings, jealousies, 
mischief-making ; by the sins and follies of 
others ! 
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No! there is no lack of sufferings ; they are as 
infinite in variety as in intensity; they are 
ordained by God for our trial and probation. 
And they are to us what we make them. For 
not one of us but have suffered many things. 
And so the solemn question of the Apostle 
reverts to each of us, “ Have ye suffered so many 
things in vain? if it be yet in vain.” 

Alas! who is there but must confess that on 
him much of God’s loving, wholesome, precious 
discipline has been wasted? that chastisement 
has been met sullenly, complainingly, unsub- 
missively, thanklessly, nay, rebelliously? And, 
in so far as this has been the case, we have 
suffered in vain. May the thought help to 
deepen our repentance! May it help us to keep 
Christ, and the cross of Christ, before our eyes, 
and in our hearts continually ! 

What of suffermg lies in the path before us, 
we know not; but we do know Who it is 
that sends or permits it; we do know that 
He who lays the burden gives the strength to 
bear; we do know that in that He Himself 
suffered, being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted. He is able; be it ours, 
by our spirit of Faith, and Love, and Patience, 
to make Him willing! And may “the God of 
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all grace, Who hath called us unto His eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suf- 
fered for a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you !”? 


VOL. TI. 


SERMON LI. 


THE FATHER OF MERCIES, AND GOD 
OF ALL COMFORT. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 


2 pee | 8, 4. 


“ Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of Mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 
who comforteth us in all owr tribulation, that we may 
be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” 


“(NOME unto Me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
This was one of our blessed Lord’s most gra- 
cious invitations ; but there are many who hear 
it as though they heard it not ; many still, who, 
like the unhappy hearers of old, only hear Him 
to marvel, and leave Him, and go their way. 
That is, there are persons who go their own 
way, instead of following God’s, expecting in 
THEMSELVES to be able to find rest for their 
souls, and so fail miserably ; who seek for com- 
fort where it never will be found—away from 
God; whose pride tempts them to rebel against 
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His chastenings, who kick against the pricks, 
who harden themselves, instead of humbling 
themselves, and would struggle if they could. 
“ But they that know Thy name will put their 
trust in Thee,” will turn to Thee as soon as Thy 
fatherly hand is felt to touch them, “for Thou, 
Lord, hast never failed them that seek Thee.” 
God, my brethren, is sometimes spoken of as 
though the ¢errors of the Lord were the only 
effective instrument wherewith to persuade men. 
Doubtless He has caused us to be reminded that 
He is aconsuming fire. Doubtless He once pro- 
claimed Himself as a “ great God, a mighty, and a 
terrible, which regardeth not persons, nor taketh 
reward :” but, even under the first covenant, how 
far more numerous are the proclamations of His 
compassionate loving-kindness—that He is “ mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and 
sin!” How greatly everywhere do His promises 
outnumber His threatenings, and His mercies out- 
weigh His judgments! So that it seems like 
treason against Him to allow a doubt or mis- 
giving as to His readiness to help and succour 
us in any of our troubles and adversities when- 
soever they oppress us. “I, even I, am He that 
M2 
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comforteth you.” »“ Fear not; for I have re- 
deemed thee; I have called thee by thy name; 
thou art mine. When thou walkest through the 
waters, I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. For I 
am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour.” 

And as for the Gospel, it is comfort from 
beginning to end; and the text is, so to speak, 
a Gospel in itself. Itis because He is the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that God is to us “ the 
Father of mercies ;” and because of that blessed 
relationship, that He is the “ God of all comfort.” 

Perhaps, my brethren, there are not many of 
us who consider as much as we ought, how, 
almost wholly, our lives are made up of mercies 
and comforts—of things, at any rate, which are 
intended as mercies, and might be comforts. We 
are ready enough to speak of this scene of trial 
as a vale of tears and misery, but we forget to 
reckon how few, after all, those miseries are, and 
how many we are spared ; we take no account how 
often and how tenderly our tears are dried, and 
our sorrows turned into joys. We acknowledge 
our destiny that, “in the world” we shall “have 
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tribulation,” yet seem never to notice that, even 
here, such tribulation is, by comparison, but for 
a moment, and when sharpest is most working 
for our good. I fear the truth, as respects most 
of us, is that we are so surrounded by blessings 
that we fail to recognise them as such. Our 
mercies are new every morning; but what is 
granted us by God’s goodness to-day, is so like 
what came to us from the same source yesterday, 
and for years before that, that we take all as if, 
of necessity, belonging to our existence, as part 
and parcel of ourselves, and as if we had a right 
to them. And if anything is withheld, the 
temptation is to look on ourselves as_ hardly 
treated. And yet, I suppose, if we could count 
them, the mercies known and unknown, extended 
to us by Providential care, are as many, ay, and 
far more than, the minutes of the day. How 
very much there is of direct, unmistakable 
mercy vouchsafed to us in mind, body, and estate 
every day of our lives, and where what has been 
given once is withheld, or taken away, by how 
many alleviations is the trial tempered. 

Take the commonest case of all. There are 
very many men who hardly know what illness is, 
who from childhood to old age have unbroken 
health. God is, indeed, to them the Father of 
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mercies—mercies, for the most part, how little 
acknowledged, and for which the Author is how 
rarely thanked! But there are also very many 
who have much infirmity of body, who have expe- 
rience of long and wasting sickness, or are subject 
to attacks of sharp, perhaps hardly endurable, 
pain. It is a heavy cross; but it is sent by the 
Father of mercies and God of all comfort, and 
see how He lightens it! In the first place, in 
the great majority of cases, how small is the 
proportion of severe suffering as compared with 
the intervals of ease—often months or weeks of 
the latter to hours of the former. It has been 
most truly said, that “ The most terrible sufferings 
to which, in either sex, our bodies are subjected, 
are either very short in duration, ending in 
relief, or, if ease be not in store for us, death 
brings the cure.” No more is ever laid on us 
than, in the strength of God, we shall be enabled 
to endure. And the burden which is laid upon 
us is weighed in the balance by Him Who knoweth 
whereof we are made, Who remembereth that we 
are but dust—the Father of mercies and God of 
all comfort, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“ Who died for us, that, whether we wake or 
sleep, we should live together with Him.” 

But, secondly, in the case of those whose 
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maladies take such a form that, to use the com- 
mon expression, they are never out of pain, mark 
this :—Their waking life may have little respite, 
but sleep, even though disturbed and broken, 
brings unconsciousness for a time; and the lull 
so granted is a gift from the mercy of Him whose 
compassions fail not, and whose pity never sleeps. 
But, after all, there are few forms of suffering 
which do not vary in intensity; and I believe 
the experience of most sufferers is that, in awhile, 
they get more or less used to their pain, what- 
ever it may be; so that, so to speak, though “ i¢ 
may not be lessened, their sense of its acuteness 
is;” it is not, as time goes on, as when it was fresh 
and new, and their shoulders were unaccustomed 
to the yoke. Even as the organs of the body 
adjust themselves to a state of incurable disease, 
and (as we see every day) the patient lives on 
under such conditions for years, so does it seem 
that, by degrees, sensibility to suffering becomes 
in process of time more or less blunted; and 
pain, which once was hardly supportable, becomes 
perhaps not much more than a continuance of 
distressing discomfort, which, through God’s 
mercy, may be as effectual in disciplining to faith, 
and love, and patience, as shorter pangs of a 
severer kind. So God deals with us, and God is 
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love; the Father of mercies, and God of all 
comfort. 

But, my brethren, who has ever known suffer- 
ing, and not been brought to know, too, that in 
and through it all—through pangs of body, or, if 
so it should be destined, through troubles, and 
hopes, and disappointments, and bereavements, or 
ill report, or unjust treatment, or the like— 
through it all God has been dealing with the 
soul? That then it is chiefly and especially Gf 
we will let Him) that He will be to us the 
Father of mercies and God of all comfort? Who 
has been so blind as not see, as he has been 
passing through some fiery trial, the form of One 
walking beside him Whom it is no presumption 
to recognise as the Son of God? Who has not 
felt sure that when this or that occurred to 
him, it was not accident, but ordered, as the very 
thing best suited for him there and then to 
check, to encourage, to discipline, to help him, 
according to his need ?: Who, in such seasons, 
when the chaff is being sifted from the wheat, 
and we are being tried as to what is in our 
hearts, whether we will keep the commandments 
or no—who, in such seasons, has not recognised 
in the little events of life, in the small provi- 
dences of every day, the clear tokens, the unmis- 
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takable proofs, of a Heavenly Father’s watchful 
love ? 

But, if we know in our hearts that this is so, 
how deeply are we bound to follow the example 
of St. Paul in the text, and to dless God, even 
the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to pay Him 
the homage, not of a mere lip-service, scantily, 
heedlessly, formally rendered, but the devotion 
of our hearts. How should we try to live a life 
of grateful acknowledgment, and loving obedience. 
How, as we realize to ourselves that but for 
Christ there would be no mercy and no comfort, 
should we strive (seeking His grace evermore) to 
mould ourselves after His example, purifying our- 
selves as He is pure, to love Him as He loved us, 
and to bring ourselves into closer communion 
with him, to have no will but His, to follow 
where He leads, to be altogether what He would 
have us to be, convinced that thus we best thank 
Him, and best bless Him ! 

And lastly, brethren, because the father of 
mercies, and God of all comfort, comforts us (as 
the Holy Ghost teacheth) “in all our tribulation, 
in order that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God,” let us 
not forget how wide a field of duty is thus 
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opened to us—a duty from which there is often 
such cowardly shrinking, such niggardly with- 
holding, with respect to those on whom God’s 
chastening hand lies heavy. In so far as we are 
true followers of Christ, striving to be like Him, 
shall we be comforters— comforters of our 
brethren in tribulation, in sickness, in pain, in 
trouble, in bereavement, in poverty, in disgrace—— 
comforters of the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow. Itisa wide field, for such things are 
on all sides, meet us everywhere. But trained 
in the school of Christ, trained by Him, and 
training ourselves, though a hard, and often thank- 
less task, it will grow into a labour of love. Bear- 
ing our own cross bravely, we shall help others 
to bear theirs. With our own light shining on 
in steadfast faith and patience, we shall bea 
means, in God’s hand, of helping and strengthen- 
ing them. As we are partakers of the sufferings, 
so they, through us, shall become partakers of 
the consolation, and, by God’s great mercy, the 
end shall be, that they with us, and we with 
them, shall be made one in Christ, and as we 
have suffered, so shall we be glorified together. 


SERMON LII. 


WILFULNESS, 
(AFTER TRINITY.) 
TsaraH viii. 18. 


 .. » Not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own words.” 


““T SHALL go where I have a mind.” “1 
shall do as I like.’ “TI shall say what I 
please.” 

Are not these, and such as these, the answers 
very commonly made from those who are resolved 
not to be interfered with, whether they are un- 
ruly, undutiful children; young men or young 
women, who resent the advice that they should 
fear the Lord and depart from evil; or persons 
advanced in life, who having put God out of their 
thoughts hitherto, will not bear any word of 
friendly warning, which admonishes them that 
they are leading lives which are an offence to 
God—that they have bad habits, or give way to 
sinful indulgences, or take no pains to regulate 
their tongues? If we address ourselves (however 
kindly, and gently, and patiently) to one who is 
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living in some known and wilful sin, is it not 
probable that his pride will be up in arms at 
once, and that most likely he will cut the con- 
versation short with the reply, “I shall go my 
own way; it is no business of yours”? If we 
try to lead any away from the temptations and 
snares of bad places and bad company, is the 
answer apt to be different from this, “I shall 
take my pleasure. , I will not be interfered with” ? 
If we endeavour to stop the wickedness of a false, 
or evil-speaking, or envious tongue, are not the 
chances in favour of our being told, “ I shall say 
what I choose; others make free with their 
tongues, and so shall I’? And yet, in all these 
cases, and while men so speak, conscience, the 
witness within, is giving her secret testimony 
that the advice offered is good, and that if it were 
followed, there would be peace and happiness, 
where now there are only the gnawings of 
remorse and self-reproach. 

Nor is this only the case with those who are 
hardened in sin. It is, I am afraid, the case 
that with even the best and holiest (however the 
feeling may be held in check) the natural im- 
pulse always is towards wilfulness. And yet 
progress is only made towards holiness and good- 
ness in proportion as that spirit is rooted out. 
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If you ask me how it is that such a strong 
repugnance is found in us all to yielding up our 
inclinations, and submitting to the contradiction 
of our wills, I find the answer in the pride of 
our hearts, in that temper which caused Satan 
to rebel against God, and to be cast out of 
heaven; that temper, through the growth of 
which within us, the devil would make us rebels 
too, and thereby keep us likewise from a heavenly 
inheritance. 

It is pride which, in some shape or other, lies 
at the root of almost all our offences against 
God. It is pride which is the origin and support 
of our wilfulness; pride which is the bar to con- 
viction of sin and repentance; pride which is the 
hindrance to that change of heart which must be 
wrought out in all of us before we shall be found 
meet for a place in heaven. 

Now, God has read our hearts in all their 
vileness and corruption. And He has seen that 
there is but one way in which our pride can be 
rooted out, and that is by our hearts being so 
disciplined as that we should make His will, not 
our own, the rule of our lives. 

And therefore it is that in that prayer which 
Christ has given us, and which comprises peti- 
tions for all that is needful for our souls and 
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bodies, we are tauzht to ask, “ Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven.” Therefore was it, 
that He Who is our example in all things, lived 
in perfect obedience to His Father’s will, and 
submission of His own. Therefore, in the crown- 
ing act of His life—that to which we owe Atone- 
ment and Redemption, did He make the prayer, “O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” 
—“O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from Me, except I drink it, Thy will be done !” 

What it is to yield up ourselves, as did our 
blessed Lord, simply, wholly, unreservedly, to the 
will of our Heavenly Father, we are taught very 
clearly in those few words which I took for my 
text. 

They are, as you will remember, part of that 
passage in which God, by the mouth of His 
Prophet Isaiah, offers His special blessing to the 
Jew who should observe the Sabbath reverently 
and devoutly. “To whomsoever of you,” saith 
he, “ the Sabbath is a delight—whosoever among 
you honours the Lord on that day, not doing his 
own ways, nor finding his own pleasure, nor 
speaking his own words,—whosoever thus keeps 
his Sabbath, shall not only have those temporal 
blessings which were the reward of obedience 
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under the first covenant, but he shall attain to 
the spiritual blessing of close communion with 
God.” Such is the drift and bearing of this 
remarkable passage. It was a most gracious 
promise to the Jew who kept the Sabbath. And 
I doubt not that the Christian who observes the 
Lord’s Day in the same spirit—not making his 
Sunday a day of idleness, or pleasuring, or sin, 
but of rest, and thankfulness, and worship, and 
kindly actions, may appropriate that blessing to 
himself. But common sense must tell us that 
no man who is going his own way, finding his 
own pleasure, and speaking his own words, for 
six days in the week, will abstain from them on 
the seventh. The devotion, and obedience, and 
forgetfulness of self which should mark the de- 
vout worshipper on Sunday, must be his compa- 
nions all the week through. And the exercise of 
those graces through the week must be our habi- 
tual preparation for the Lord’s Day. So that, 
in fact, the teaching of the prophet amounts to 
this—that the true servant of God will at no time 
do his own ways, find his own pleasure, or speak 
his own words, where ways, pleasure, or words 
will not be such as God would love to look upon. 
The Christian will seek God’s grace, that in all 
things he may follow the example of his Lord, 
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Who declared, “ I.came not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me.” 

And, brethren, I appeal to your own hearts 
and consciences, to what you know of yourselves 
or have seen in others, whether any good has 
ever come to any of us, from going our own 
way, finding our own pleasure, speaking our own 
words? Follow the course of any one who is so 
set upon going his own way, that neither the 
advice of friends nor the warnings of God’s word 
can touch him. Is not the history of that man, 
from year to year, a continual going from bad to 
worse? Does not his wilfulness, the having his 
own way, lead him further and further from God, 
still downward, downward, downward, till the end 
is destruction of his soul ? 

Again, mark him who finds his own pleasure 
—who is set upon pleasing himself, and indulging 
his appetites. At first his pleasures may be those 
of a man; at last they will be those of a swine, 
or a devil. His own pleasure will be but another 
name for his besetting sin. And what will be 
the recompense of besetting sin none can doubt, 
while that plain warning stands in the Word of 
God, that “ without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” 

But, again: trace the careerof one who will 
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speak his own words. See in how short a time 
his tongue becomes his master! Hear the 
swearer uttering oath upon oath, curse upon 
curse, certainly not thinking, usually hardly 
knowing, what he is doing ; yet for every single 
oath, God will bring him into judgment! Sce 
how soon the liar gets into such a habit of lying, 
that at last he seems to lie for lying’s sake, 
speaking objectless falsehoods, deceiving no one 
—not even himself! Yet the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone, is the appointed portion 
of him that loveth, or maketh a lie. Or lastly, 
see how the gossip grows into the evil speaker 
and slanderer ; how rather than have nothing to 
tell, he will first exaggerate, and then invent, 
utterly reckless of the misery produced by his 
random talk! Can we forget with respect to 
this class of offenders, those tremendous words, 
“ With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” No, brethren, no 
good ever yet came to any man from going his 
own way, finding his own pleasure, speaking his 
own words. But let God rule all; have we 
nothing of our own in opposition to Him, and 
all will be well. If with David we can heartily 
pray, “Teach me Thy way, O Lord ;” if with 
VOL. II. N 
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Moses we can livexin the belief that it is better 
to “suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ;” if 
through love of God we follow the teaching of 
St. James, and so learn not to offend in word, it 
is not too much to say that body, soul, and spirit 
will be trained and disciplined into sincere (how- 
ever imperfect) obedience to God; we shall 
attain more and more unto the mind of Christ, 
be led more and more by His Spirit, and so be 
fitted more and more for that Presence in which 
all shall do God’s will in all things, and God 
shall be all in all! 


SERMON LIII. 


SELFISHNESS. 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
PHILIPPIANS ii. 4. 


“Took not every man at his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others.” 


S° teaches St. Paul as the messenger and 
mouthpiece of the Holy Spirit. 

« Every man for himself, and God for us all!” 
—so, under Satan’s instruction, teaches the 
world. And where the world and the devil 
encourage men to follow their natural inclina- 
tions, and the Scripture bids us thwart and con- 
tradict them, it is not difficult to foresee what 
course will be followed. And accordingly, for 
anything like general acceptation among us of 
the injunction of the text, it might, so far as our 
generation is concerned, have been left out of it 
altogether. Selfishness is the great heart-sin of 
the age—its most marked feature. Self-love is 
the temper which intrudes into everything, and 
predominates everywhere. Self is the idol of 
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everyday life, and Which makes us as luxurious 
and sensual, as greedy and grasping, as cold and 
hard-hearted as, for the most part, it is to be 
feared, we are. 


But it will be said that the chapter from which 
the text is taken shows that selfishness was just as 


rife and prevalent among the Philippians as among 
ourselves. Yes, but there is just this difference. 
Those to whom St. Paul wrote had only just 
ceased to be heathens; their Christianity was of 
yesterday, and, till they became Christians, no 
check had ever been placed upon any form of 
self-indulgence ; the preference of others to 
themselves was a thing that had never been sug- 
gested, and which never could have occurred to 
the unenlightened heathen mind. We, on the 
other hand, have been Christians—in name, at 
any rate—all our lives; and in profession have 
renounced the desires of the flesh—of our natu- 
ral selves, that is—and vowed that we would 
neither follow nor be led by them. 

But it is in the very teeth of our baptismal 
oath, and of God’s command, that our lives are 
shaped. We just reverse the injunction of the 
text. Our own things, not the things of others, 
are the things which we chiefly look at; and the 
sure result follows—indifference to our brethren, 
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and so estrangement from God. “Ifa man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” And the very chapter which we have 
under consideration shows us how selfishness (as 
if by direct consequence) works. St. Paul enjoins 
the Philippians “in lowliness of mind each to 
esteem other better than themselves; and to 
look, not every man on his own things, but also 
on the things of others.” And the reason of this 
urgent recommendation was manifest ; for at the 
time he was writing from Rome he had this 
lamentable sight before his eyes—‘ All seek 
their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s.” So, then, it comes to this, that no 
really selfish man can be in more than name a 
Christian. Find me a man whose first care is for 
himself, and who resents and scorns the notion 
of preferring the welfare of others to his own, 
and I will show you one whose religion sits so 
lightly upon him that it is never allowed to 
interfere with what he considers his interests— 
one whose love to Christ is the profession of 
his lips, not the rule and guiding principle of 
his life. 

I say that selfishness, such as crushes out the 
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love of man first, and then the love of God, is 
the characteristic, predominating sin of our age, 
showing itself in all manner of forms, and per- 
vading all classes, high and low. For the most 
part, perhaps, it does not show itself in its 
coarsest, cruelest, or most offensive forms. No, 
it is very plausible and respectable, wears a fair 
mask, puts on a decent disguise, makes its 
utterances full of fine reasonings. It is as 
smooth and glib as ever was Pharisee of old. 
And quite as often is it the prevailing spirit in 
persons who think themselves religious, and who 
have both a form of godliness, and (up to a cer- 
tain point) are really religious as among those 
who make no pretensions to piety, and rule their 
lives by the opinions and ways of the world. 

A man may be intensely selfish, and yet be 
blameless and without offence in his daily life, 
just in all his dealings, upright and honourable, 
true and sincere. He may be courteous and 
gentle, not even niggardly (according to the 
world’s estimate) in his almsdeeds. He may be 
well conducted, and much locked up to—nay, up 
to a certain point may be a religious man. His 
self-regard and self-respect may make him all 
this, yet it is sed/f which lies at the root of all. 

For see what happens when religion makes 
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some call upon him which implies self-denial, and 
you will soon know which is the prevailing 
influence—godliness or selfishness. 

Meanwhile selfishness is the root of self-decep- 
tion. And so, placidly self-deceived, he lives on, 
satisfied with himself, and with no misgivings as 
to the future, though his heart of flesh is being 
turned into one of stone both as respects God 
and his brethren. His mind is narrowed; he is, 
to use the expression of one of our old divines, 


“his own centre and circumference.” 


Everything 
begins and ends in self—is looked at through 
that medium. High aims are gradually laid 
aside, the standard of right and wrong within 
him lowered, resolutions wax feeble, love grows 
cold, his whole spiritual life is deadened. His 
standard, by which he measures all, is self; 
everything which does not run in his groove is 
objectionable. So he guards against any distur- 
bance of his security while he lives; and too pro- 
bably, when he passes away, it is said of him 
that “his end was peace’—that is, as he lived, 
he died, deceived by self. 

This is no exaggerated picture; in one shape 
or other, such cases are to be seen continualiy. 
And there seems better hope of the wildest pro- 
fligate being brought to repentance, than of the 
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man who is wrapped up in his selfishness. There 
are two characters in Scripture which seem never 
to be brought to amendment of life, the resolutely 
hypocritical man, and the resolutely selfish. 

Depend upon it, if you seek your own, and 
not the things of Jesus Christ, if you fix your 
eyes on your own things, not on those of others, 
your condition must be one of extreme peril. 
None live to Christ who do not pass their lives 
in denying self. The greatest sin of which we 
can be guilty is that of denying Christ in order 
to indulge self: our most acceptable homage is 
denial of ourselves, in order that thereby we may 
confess Christ. 

Christ pleased not Himself, His care was not 
for Himself. Let this mmd be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus ; the mind of self-sacrifice 
for others, in all things, small and great. So 
by His grace will you find the remedy for selfish- 
ness; so will it be extinguished, and die out. 
Take Him for your example in all things, and 
learn from Him the law of love; and the end 
will be, that not self, but Christ will be your 
all in all. 


SERMON LIV. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF, 


(AFTER TRINITY.) 
Tsatau lxv. 22, part. 
%*. . . As the days of a tree, are the days of my people.” 


AM going to treat a passage of uncertain 
meaning, very simply ; perhaps, or rather 
probably, wresting the words somewhat from 
their first intention, in order that, if God will, I 
may, by means of them, enforce upon your hearts 
and consciences some very needful lessons which 
the season through which we are passing may, 
will, and is intended to suggest to us. 

The cedars and terebinths of Palestine, or the 
brave old oaks of our own native land, grow and 
flourish for hundreds upon hundreds of years. 

That giant of a tree, at a little distance 
from ‘the Lady’s Walk,” was a landmark 
(as a worm-eaten deed still exists to prove), 
500 years ago. It was even then, no doubt, 
a bigger tree than, in the shattered condition 
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of decay, it is now. But how long ago is 
it since the acorn fell which produced that 
tree? Generation after generation has passed 
away; kingdoms have risen and fallen since that 
tree began to grow. It grew, and grew, and 
grew, till the felled forest in which it once stood 
became (as from that circumstance we call it) a 
field; in a field it has stood for ages, and it may 
be that even your children’s children will not see 
its last leaf. But the end must come at last. As 
surely as it is standing now, so surely the time 
will come when the place in which it has grown 
and flourished, time out of mind, will know it no 
more. “As the days of a tree, are the days of 
my people.” That is the thought which I would 
bring home to you to-day. 

I have preached to you, ere now, on those 
words of the prophet which occur a few verses 
earlier, “ we do all fade as a leaf:” and there 
can be no more appropriate reminder, through 
things which our eyes are looking upon, but from 
which we are so disposed to turn away, than 
those most solemn words of warning ‘The early 
frosts and the rough blasts of autumn have well- 
nigh swept all the boughs bare once more; and 
showers of golden leaves have fallen upon the 
graves around us. They will never revive: but 
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far different is the destiny of the tenants of 
yonder graves. “ Man dies to live again.” I 
shall not follow the quotation, for it has been 
repeated to weariness, but there lies the point 
which, in one shape or other, must be pressed 
upon you, in all seasons alike, spring and 
summer, autumn and winter, till seasons cease. 
“As the days of a tree, are the days of my 
people.” If we would but listen to nature’s 
sermons, we should be very different from what 
we most of us are. The tale of the leaf is but 
the tale of the tree more frequently repeated. 
Year by year the leaves fade and fall; so they 
preach to you who now are young, and fair, and 
vigorous: in a few years the tree itself dies; so it 
preaches to us who are feeling the chills of age, 
and the sure, irresistible progress of decay. The 
preaching of the leaf is, ‘“‘ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
And the preaching of the tree, broken with the 
storms, and bleached where it is barkless, “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness.” My brethren, the 
year once more is dying, even as the leaves are 
dead. And in what state are we? There is but 
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one state of safety, and that is, the dying daily ; 
rehearsing death, by mortifying and killing all 
vices in us: rehearsing death, by meditating to 
our souls’ profit, in every change of season; re- 
hearsing death in all those changes and chances 
of this mortal life, whereby, in His love and 
mercy, our tender, compassionating Father, calls 
upon us to see that nothing in this world asts 
long; that husband or wife, parent or child, the 
friends of our youth, the companions of our 
maturer age, are continually being mourned and 
wept by one or other of us; that homes are 
broken up, its inmates scattered, links and ties 
snapped asunder; this friend parted from us, that 
one estranged: that what has been can never be 
again; that yesterday was unlike to-day, and to- 
day will not be repeated to-morrow ; that here— 
blessed be God—we have no secure possession, no 
true home, no secure abiding place. All is 
fleeting, all is fading, all is passing away—passing 
away, O! so quietly, but quickly—O! so silently, 
but irrecoverably, for ever, save only the record 
of what we have been and done ; whether we have 
lived to Christ or forgotten Him, whether we 
have sojourned in this world with no thought of 
leaving it, or whether we have lived as sojourners, 
desiring a better country, that is, a heavenly, 
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looking from earthly tabernacles to a city which 
hath foundations, whose Builder and Maker is 
God. 

And now one word more, ere we part, as to 
the stricter meaning of the text. It stands, as 
you may remember, in the midst of a crowd of 
gracious promises as to the coming kingdom of 
Christ, and the blessed state of the new Jeru- 
salem. All there should be security, tranquillity, 
and peace. 


“The peace of all the faithful, 

The calm of all the blest, 
Inviolate, unvaried, 

Divinest, sweetest, best !” 


None should labour in vain, or bring forth for 
trouble. No care, no sorrow, no disappointment. 
“ Before they call,’ saith the Lord, “I will 
answer ; while they are yet speaking I will hear.” 
*© As the days of a tree, are the days of My 
people; and Mine elect shall long enjoy the work 
of their hands.” 

“Atree!’? Ay, but what tree? Now many 
of the ablest scholars, aucient and modern, hold 
to the opinion that the true rendering of the pas- 
sage is this: “ As the days of ¢he tree, are the 
days of My people’—“ as the days,” that is, of 
the “ tree of life!’ And there is very much to 
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be said in favour of this rendering. The Tree of 
Life in Eden—that first of sacraments—was de- 
signed to sustain and refresh the life infused into 
man at his creation. To us, however, there is 
another Tree of Life— 

“On whose dear arms so widely flung, 

The weight of this world’s ransom hung”=— 
even the Cross of Christ. The Body broken, and 
the blood shed upon that Tree, are to us the 
means of Resurrection and Immortality. 

And again, there is another Tree of Life, to 
which as yet we can only look in faith, that— 
namely, which is fast beside the river that issues 
forth beneath the throne of God and of the 
Lamb—which bears its twelvefold fruit twelve 
times within the twelvemonth, and whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. “As the 
days of the Tree, are the days of My people.” 
This is the privilege of the true children of God. 
To them the Cross of Christ is the seed of life: 
planted in the likeness of His death, they shall 
be also in the likeness of His resurrection. Their 
destiny is to feed on the Tree of Life in the midst 
of the Paradise of God ; and as the days of that 
tree are never ending, never fading, never dark- 
ened, so shall the days of God’s people be. 

On that tree, with the eyes of living, loving 
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Faith, let us fix our hearts and hopes; and now, 
as we see all things within and without changing, 
failing, playing us false, and slipping away—as 
we listen to the preachings of the dying year, 
hear the melancholy howlings of the wintry 
wind, feel the nipping, killing frosts, mark the 
gloomy skies, and note the fallen leaves and 
withered flowers—as we count the narrowing 
circle of friends and kinsfolk, realize more and 
more how truly this is a vale of tears, and feel 
the stings of disappointed hopes, and the weak- 
ness of the broken reeds on which we have 
rested—let us train ourselves, not to sigh over 
them, but to bless God that so it is; that our 
days in this weary, wordy world cannot be con- 
tinued for very long; let us learn to lift up our 
hearts to God instead of centring them on the 
perishing things around us; and pray Him con- 
tinually to give us grace to love the thing which 
He commandeth, and to desire that which He 
doth promise, that so, among the sundry and 
manifold changes of the world, our hearts may 
surely there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON LV. 
é«CIRCUMSPECTLY” 


(BEFORE ADVENT.) 


HpHESIANS v. 15. 


# ... Walk circumspectly... ” 


ee is, have your eyes about you, as men 
who are determined not to be taken at a 
disadvantage and off their guard; be on the 
alert, as men expecting a sudden attack, and 
who will not allow the enemy to surprise them ; 
or, as those who, having valuables in their pos- 
session, are obliged to pass through some place 
which is known to be frequented by men of bad 
character, and so, as they hasten on their journey, 
are full of vigilance and caution; or, as those 
whose way is dark and slippery, and who dread 
a fall, seeing that there are precipices on either 
side of them, and so take care to avoid the least 
divergence from the beaten track; or, who, being 
in the midst of a fog so dense that all before 
them is indistinguishable, tread with a caution 
which is suspicious of peril in every footstep. 
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This is circumspection. And we are bidden to 
walk circumspectly, and the reason given for the 
injunction is because “ the days are evil.” 

Ay, that they are, indeed! Never worse ; 
never, I think, so bad. “But what days?” 
* Why, of course, ourown.” ‘ Yes, but St. Paul 
was speaking of his days, not of ours.” Un- 
doubtedly : but then it was his continual teach- 
ing, that if his own times were bad, succeeding 
times would be infinitely worse ; that the later 
the times, the more perilous they would be; that 
evil men and seducers should wax worse and 
worse, deceiving and being deceived. And, 
indeed, looking at it as a matter of history, it is 
a curious and remarkable fact that no one cen- 
tury, since St. Paul wrote, has drawn to its close, 
but that particular century has been described 
by pious and thoughtful men as worse than any 
that have preceded it. From which fact I do 
not draw the inference which perhaps you do, 
that each annalist, givmg undue importance to 
the events of the time in which his own lot was 
cast, unconsciously exaggerated the evil he saw 
around him, but that he told the simple truth ; 
that his time was worse than any earlier time ; 
that the world has been steadily getting worse 
and worse, by the very circumstance that the 
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” 


increase of light, and knowledge, and civilization, 
have, of necessity, increased its guilt, and left it 
more and more without excuse, if, in spite of 
such advantages, it has forgotten or defied God. 

At any rate, my brethren, our own age, with 
its glare of light without love, its unqualified 
idolatry of wealth, its loathsome greed and 
grinding covetousness, its open profligacy, its 
audacious lawlessness, its widespread and daily- 
extending unbelief, its unmeasured boastfulness, 
and unrestrained self-esteem, is the very worst 
that has yet been seen, the meetest to prepare the 
way for, if not to welcome and beget, Antichrist 
himself. 

I know not whether it be a cause or a con- 
sequence of such a ruinous declension from all 
good, that events are hurrying on from day to 
day with a rapidity so great that the common 
measure of their progress is a comparison with 
‘railway speed.” It is an apt image of irre- 
sistible power and portentous velocity, where the 
only possible escape from the most horrible 
catastrophes in every mile of the journey, rests 
on the extremest caution, the most anxious look- 
out, the most vigilant circumspection. Our 
fathers of old were pilgrims, with staff in hand, 
making their slow journeys step by step. We are 
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passengers in an express train, that never halts, 
and that hardly gives time for thought or breath. 

We have no longer the power to stop ourselves; 
breaks are useless; there is no help for the state 
of things. It is our destiny; brought on, indeed, 
and prepared by ourselves, but permitted by God ; 
and being now wholly beyond our control, we 
must make the best of it. We shall reap even 
as we have sown. But it is a jeopardy which 
our predecessors never knew ; they never invoked 
ruin. It was not their way to loosen the foun- 
dations of a building, which in its fall would crush 
them. They did not shut their eyes, and scatter 
lighted matches in a powder-magazine. We are 
indifferent on such matters, and so our risks every 
way are as unparalleled as they are fearful. 

Do I regret, then, the whirlwind rush with 
which events are dashing by? Why, I have been 
praying all my life that God would “finish the 
number of His elect, and hasten His kingdom.” 
Do I mourn that all the old landmarks are being 
so ruthlessly swept away? Aye, I cannot help 
it; but that feeling does not blind me to the 
wisdom of progress, and of the unsparing reform 
of abuses. Do I sorrow over the changes which 
science and education are, by God’s permission, 
producing everywhere? Nay, I would help on 
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to the uttermost everything that can lead men 
to self-respect and independence; and, while 
diligently teaching them to be satisfied with that 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
them, I would so keep pace with the times as to 
do all that an individual can towards raising the 
whole tone of society, social, moral, religious, in 
all classes, from highest to lowest, and most 
especially to raise the tastes, feelings, and habits 
of those who, without such aid, have the worst 
chance, and the fewest opportunities of improving 
themselves, the least skill in protecting them- 
selves, the least experience in combining for their 
own defence, the least knowledge of the secret 
of their own tremendous power; the fewest 
advantages of position, and the least ability, 
through want of such experience and knowledge 
to fight their own battles, to escape being taken 
advantage of, trampled upon, and kept down. 
Just as in things pertaining to the celebration 
pf Divine service, I would sweep away slovenli- 
ness, and careless and irreverent ministrations, 
and would strive never to stand still, but always 
to be making progress in all that may aid men 
to realize God’s presence, to be more devout, and 
increasingly godly, so without these walls, would 
I never cease to labour, as best I may, for the 
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social as well as religious improvement of the 
people committed to my trust, being thoroughly 
convinced that this is the only possible chance 
of preventing our present transition state from 
being one of unmixed evil, and not, as it might, 
in some measure be (if God should bless us), of 
good. 

Well-meaning persons, strong in prejudice, 
and weak in judgment—strong in reliance on 
their own opinions, and weak, both in knowledge 
and in charity, the half-educated, but wholly 
self-assured, expect the river to stand still, and 
the sea to have no tides, because their own puddle 
is stagnant. Every change angers them ; nothing 
which is not hammered on their anvil will they 
tolerate ; and they can only find bitter words, 
and impute evil motives for every change. But 
the river flows on in spite of them; the tide goes 
out, and leaves them high and dry ; or it comes 
in and sweeps them away. 

We are utterly powerless to check the restless 
energies of the age in which our lot is cast: our 
duty is to receive all that comes, as ordered, or 
permitted, by Providence, and, as Christian men, 
to play our part, on Christian principles, in the 
trials or emergencies to which we are, or shall 
hereafter, be exposed. 
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But, meanwhile, this should be our ever-pre- 
sent and predominating thought, that the rush 
of change in which we live is a token and a 
warning pointing all one way—I do not, for I 
dare not, say to the final fulfilment of that pro- 
phecy of Daniel, of a time when “ many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased,” which time shall be “a time of trouble 
such as never was since there was a nation, to 
that same time ;” but Ido say, that there is quite 
enough of coincidence with prophecy to lead us 
to “ walk circumspectly,” to look around us con- 
tinually with earnest, anxious gaze, and to lay to 
heart the most frequently repeated of all the in- 
junctions of Scripture, that we should “ Watch.” 

When our Lord was departing from this world, 
knowing that henceforth it was to be left to itself; 
knowing the coldness, cowardice, tolerance of 
error, and evil heart of unbelief which would be 
developed; foreseeing the future history of the 
world, and of the Church, He warned His fol- 
lowers not to fall away into the general unbelief, 
but to take heed, watch, pray, and look out for 
His Second Coming. And the lesson, often in- 
culeated by His own lips, was reiterated by St. 
John, St. Peter, and St. Paul—Christians must 
ever be upon the watch, their minds detached 
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from what is present, fixed on that which is 
unseen. They must live in the thought of Christ, 
as He came once, and as He will come again; 
they must learn to desire His second Coming, 
from their affectionate and grateful remembrance 
of His first. 

And this, I fear, is the disposition in which 
our own age is utterly deficient. It is too care- 
less to watch ; it is too unbelieving to look out 
for the tokens of His second Coming. And it is 
upon such an age that He will come, even as a 
thief in the night. 

Now, observe, I make no conjectures, I make 
no attempt to expound prophecy. All I say is 
this, that through the lapse of all these years 
which are slipping quietly away, so silent, so 
unnoticed, Christ’s coming must be nearer than 
it was. And He Himself is far, far nearer to us 
at all times than we care to think. The Judge 
standeth at the door. There is but a plank be- 
tween Him and us. What the destinies, the dis- 
tractions, the miseries of the world may be in 
the times to come, we know not. But I know 
nothing calculated to give the shadow of a hope 
that, as a whole, it will not yet grow worse and 
worse. No doubt God-fearing nations and God- 
fearing individuals will be kept from the out- 
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pourings of the wrath of God. If they must 
needs share in the destinies of a world which has 
forgotten Him, or be exposed to persecution for 
Christ’s sake, they will not be without the One 
Aid that can support them in all dangers, and 
carry them through all temptations; and the 
more they suffer for Christ here, the brighter 
will be their crown hereafter. 

But none will be kept in the fear of God who 
are not walking in His sight, who are not 
watching for the rending away of that veil which 
will reveal Him to us; who are not walking 
circumspectly, because they know that the times 
are evil. “ Blessed are those servants, whom the 
Lord, when He cometh, shall find warcuine.” 


SERMON LVI. 
BOAZ AND HIS REAPERS. 


(HARVEST.) 


RuvtuH ii. 4. 


* And, behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto 
the reapers, The Lord be with you. And they answered 
him, The Lord bless thee,” 


HIS is a representation of what happened in 

a harvest-field at Bethlehem-judah, a 

village not bigger than our own, more than 
three thousand harvests ago. 

It occurred in those wild, lawless days after 
the death of Joshua, and before the birth of 
Samuel, when the judges ruled (so far as they 
did rule) in Israel. 

It was an evil time. It would be hard to 
find a time in the annals of the Hebrew race, 
which was not evil; but this was, apparently, 
among the worst. The people were thoroughly 
lawless. Every man was doing what seemed to 
him right in his own eyes, that is, just what he 
pleased. The land of Canaan was in an im- 
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perfectly civilized, and wholly unsettled state. 
Might made right.‘ Horrible deeds of violence 
were constantly occurring ; the land of promise 
was in the possession of those ¢o whom it had 
been promised, but they held it for more than 
two hundred years without anything like a settled 
government, without anything like national care 
for religion, and, in a great measure, without 
God. 

Under such circumstances there would be 
strong temptations, both with employers and 
employed, to forget, or rather to set aside and 
ignore, their natural, mutual duties towards each 
other. There was little to mcline them to keep 
God in their thoughts, and to remind them that 
His Eye was watching them; and there were 
many things to induce them to become more like 
the descendants of Ishmael than of Isaac, their 
hands against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. 

Such, I say, was Israel in the days of the 
Judges. Since that time the world has been 
advancing in civilization, and the men of the 
world have had a period of thirty centuries in 
which they have been busying themselves in 
learning their interests, if not their duties. 

And, in all the world, meanwhile, the Gospel 
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has been preached. And this has been pro- 
claimed as its first law, that we must love God, 
and not Mammon ; and this, as its second, that 
we must love our neighbour as ourselves ; and 
that we must do unto others, as we would have 
them do unto us. 

To that Gospel, we, in this country, profess 
our allegiance; we call ourselves a Christian 
nation, and members of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church. And no doubt, in outward things, at 
any rate, this, our profession of Christianity, does 
cause us to show a certain amount of reverence 
to God, and to acknowledge and practise a cer- 
tain amount of duty to our fellow-men. This 
being the case, and granting that there is a large 
amount of personal piety among us, fully admit- 
ting that piety may show itself in different ages 
in different ways, well aware that men may cry 
“ Lord, Lord,” and be none the nearer heaven 
on that account, and not at all putting a particu- 
lar question as distinguished from a general one, 
I would ask you in all sadness, Is it likely that 
such an incident as that which the text records 
as having taken place at Bethlehem, would take 
place in any harvest-field in England now? Do 
you suppose that during the last few weeks any 
employer has gone out in the early morning 
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with this salutation on his lips to his reapers, 
“The Lord be with thee?” And do you suppose 
that if he had, he would have been met with the 
cordial hearty answer, “The Lord bless thee ?” 
Where shall we find the harvest-field where the 
first thonght of Master and men has been of 
“the Lord?’ The one appealing to Him as the 
Source of all good, and the other as the Giver of 
of all blessing? The one going among those 
employed like a father among his children, the 
other greeting him as loving children would a 
parent ? 

Am I far wrong when I say that with many 
masters, about the last thing which they would 
say to their men would be anything that alluded 
to religion ?—and that with very many more, if 
the wish so to speak were in their minds, false 
shame would prevent it ?—that while they would 
face a real difficulty boldly, they would be 
cowards, and turn away from this imaginary one? 
And again, am I far wrong in saying that there 
are many men who, if a master so spoke, would 
not know what to make of it ?—who, if he came 
among them with “The Lord be with you!” 
would be silent from surprise at the moment, and 
then grin at each other when his back was turned, 
and sneer at, or make a jest of, his words ? 
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Now can this be right ? God’s name, indeed, 
may be heard in the course of the day in many 
a harvest-field, but heard how ? In a prayer, or 
an oath? in a blessing, or a curse? It is worse 
than if He were never mentioned, if He be men- 
tioned irreverently, profanely, blasphemously. 
But, I repeat, can it be right that Christian men— 
that men who, in public worship, beg of God to go 
before them in all their doings with His most gra- 
cious favour, and further them with His continual 
help, so that all their works may be begun, con- 
tinued, and ended in Him—should never, from 
first to last, in those doings, and those works, 
acknowledge Him? Can this be right ? Would 
it be so in any really religious people?’ Un- 
doubtedly we English are a very reserved and 
undemonstrative race ; we hide our feelings where 
others show them; and our religion is most espe- 
cially a matter with which the stranger inter- 
meddleth not. And yet, since Christ our Lord 
enjoins us to let our light shine before men, it can- 
not be right to hide it, habitually, in the manner 
which most of us do. If it be “ with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness,” “ with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” And, 
surely, it is well for us all to consider how, 
through our cowardice and false shame, we 
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shrink from giving Him the honour due unto 
His Name. If we will not confess Him before 
men, can we expect Him to own us before the 
angels ? 

But this is not the only contrast suggested by 
the text between the men of a ruder age and 
ourselves. How greatly are we put to shame 
(I am speaking generally, and with no particular 
allusion ; for, indeed, I know of none that could 
be made)—how greatly are we put to shame 
when we compare the mutual regard of Boaz and 
his reapers for each other, with the feeling which 
most unhappily seems at present to prevail almost 
universally between masters and men—a strife 
of classes, a struggle of separate interests, in 
which every man is seeking his own and not 
another’s wealth! How great, how deplorable, 
how long-continued, must have been the faults 
on both sides which have produced the existing 
state of things! If I speak to an employer he 
will tell of men surly and sullen, whom he cannot 
trust, churlish and unreasonable. If I speak to 
the employed, I shall be told of masters grasping 
and greedy, exacting and inconsiderate, using 
men as though they were machines, and casting 
them aside as soon as they give tokens of wearing 
gut. It matters not what the trade may be, nor 
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whether the inquiry be made in town or country ; 
but there is always the same sad tale on masters’ 
lips of the fierce tyranny of combination which 
puts them at the mercy of their men, and on 
the men’s of the necessity of protecting them- 
selves from the driving, grinding oppression of 
their masters. Doubtless both are sorely in the 
wrong; and doubtless both, to a certain extent, 
are right. There are plenty of masters ready to 
take unfair advantage. There are plenty of men 
who are idle, and greedy, and selfish. And the 
hideous character of the times, in which the love 
of money is eating out the very core of all that is 
Christian among us, aggravates the evil a hun- 
dredfold. High and low, rich and poor, we are 
all alike. Money, money, money, is the one 
thought and care. Mammon is fast superseding 
God; and as Mammon-worship increases, love 
will wax colder and colder, and the aims of men 
will grow more and more earthly, sensual, 
devilish. 

My brethren, neither you nor I can do much 
to change a state of things which I suppose it 
is use alone that prevents our seeing to be un- 
worthy of a Christian people. But each, in the 
station of life to which it has pleased God to call 
him, may do a little, and that little God may 
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bless, not indeed so far as to change the aspects 
of the nation, but’ to make us more happy, more 
united, more contented in our own neighbourhood 
and homes, and in the narrow circle in which 
our personal lot is cast. - And this is no slight 
matter; we shall find it no slight matter at the 
judgment-day. If every master who now hears 
me could look day by day on those he employs, 
and make the prayer from the bottom of his 
heart, that the Lord may be with them ; if every 
labourer and servant would, with like earnestness, 
offer the petition for his master, “ The Lord bless 
thee,” we should be very different from what we 
are; doubts and suspicions, heartburnings and 
jealousies, would die out. And love would do 
what money could not, cannot, buy. If in our 
mutual relations of employer and employed, we 
would resolutely bear and forbear, give, and for- 
give 
“ — in kind strife 
Lightening the load of daily life ;”” 


we may be very sure of this, that we should be 
drawing nearer day by day— 

“Hach to his brethren, all to God ;” 
and when our earthly work was ended, and 
money was useless, and the want of it unfelt; 
when the only matter of consequence will be 
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what we have been, and what we have done Soin 
that last hour, while resting all on the Saviour’s 
merits and intersession, it would be no small 
source of comfort to feel that we have done our 
best to obey the Apostle’s word, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 


VOL. II, = 


SERMON LVILI. 
LIBERTY. 


(FOR A FRIENDLY SOCIETY.) 
JAMES i. 25. 


“ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and con- 
tinueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer 
of the word, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 


EFORE I say anything about “liberty,” I 

wish to say what I mean by the word, for 

it is one which is very often on people’s tongues, 

and yet hardly two people use it in the same 
sense. 

If there was but one man in this world of 
ours, I suppose he would have liberty, or be free 
(subject, of course, to the will of his Creator) to 
do just what he pleased with everything in it. 
But as there are a great many men in the worla, 
it is obvious that everybody cannot do just as he 
pleases ; and that, for the good of all, each can 
only have so much liberty as is consistent with 
the comfort and welfare of the rest. 

At different times, in different places, under 
different circumstances. this freedom must be 
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more or less restricted for the benefit of all. For 
some nations, like the French, have again and 
again shown themselves unfit for any very large 
amount of liberty ; and some, like the old Romans 
and, in modern times (to say nothing of the 
Americans, and others), we ourselves, in our 
West Indian possessions, while making a continual 
boast of liberty, have kept one half of their 
population slaves, and have exercised the most 
grievous tyrannies over them. Here, at home, 
in this country, however, we have had for many 
years, more real liberty than any other people 
under the sun; and we have not often, I think, 
shown ourselves disposed to abuse it; and thus, 
gradually, and I trust safely, as well as surely, 
we bestow on ourseives larger and larger measures 
of it. 

At the present time, there is an eager demand 
for that sort of freedom which shall give greater 
numbers of the people power to help to frame 
their own laws, and so be more directly their 
own rulers. And it is quite right that they 
should obtain their desire. All that seems need- 
ful is that they should know how to exercise 
their growing power well and wisely, as behoves 
Christian men. When the many know the 
strength of their numbers, and when every day 
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they are combining more and more in order to 
use it, it is only justice to the few and the weak, 
that the many and the strong should be taught 
their responsibilities, that they are answerable to 
God for the use they make of the power they 
have acquired. And it is only due to those who 
have taught themselves independence, to impress 
upon them the cultivation of that self-respect 
which will induce them to act habitually on the 
principle that others have rights as well as them- 
selves. 

And therefore I do not think that it will be 
time thrown away, nor inconsistent with my 
duties to you, nor unfitting for this place and 
occasion, if I offer you, as a large Friendly Society, 
with common privileges, and one law for all, some 
considerations on the matters to which I have 
been alluding. 

If, as I suppose, these principles lie at the 
foundation of the well-being of a Christian State, 
and are essential to true liberty of the best 
kind,—that men should “render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s ;”—that they should “ love 
the brotherhood, fear God,” and “honour the 
king ;” we, your ministers, have no business to 
avoid allusion to them on the ground that they 
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are connected with what are called “ politics.” 
I am quite as much bound to inculcate loyalty 
and good citizenship as obedience to God. In 
such sense as this, politics should never be excluded 
from the pulpit. In any other sense always. 
Party strife is not to be carried into the house of 
God. In mercy to us all, let there be one spot, 
at least, in this noisy, wordy, contentious, restless 
world, into which its uproar cannot enter, and 
where they, who elsewhere differ widely, may, if 
they will, be one in heart; and find communion 
with the God and Father of us all, glorifying His 
name, and forbearing one another in love. 

The text speaks of the blessedness of those 
who are under the influence of “ the perfect law 
of liberty.” Anything which is perfect must 
come from God. There is, therefore, but one 
perfect law of liberty in all the world, and there 
never will be another. .That Law of Liberty is 
the Gospel. ‘“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is” 
(writes St. Paul to the Corinthians; and, for 
reasons which I cannot now stop to explain, it is 
clear that by “ the Spirit of the Lord” he there 
means the Gospel)—“ where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” Now, I dare say it 
may seem strange, nay, altogether untrue, to 
speak of the Gospel as a law of Liberty, seeing 
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that it lays all manner of restraints upon us, gives 
us very little liberty in the matter of pleasing 
ourselves, and no liberty at all in doing by 
others what we should not like them to do by us, 
or which is displeasing to God. Yet there can 
be no doubt about the matter. There is nothing 
else but the Gospel which an apostle would call the 
verfect law of liberty ; and so, while we Christians 
address God as One ‘“ whose service is perfect 
freedom,” it had been prophesied, ages before the 
Lord’s coming, that liberty should be a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Gospel. And what 
Isaiah had predicted, St. Paul and St. Peter 
abundantly confirmed ; the first, dwelling on “ the 
glorious liberty” of the children of God ; the last, 
exhorting them “ not to use their liberty for a 
cloke of maliciousness.” And surely the Gospel 
is a Law of Liberty as compared with that of 
Moses, which laid burdens on men’s shoulders 
too heavy to be borne. It is a law of liberty, 
because, through the grace of God vouchsafed 
therein, we are enabled to free ourselves from 
the slavery of our evil tempers and appetites ; 
because, through Christ, it delivers us from the 
tyranny and punishment of sin; because, so to 
speak, it makes us freemen of heaven ; because it 
makes our connexion with God not the service 
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of a hard, stern, unmerciful master, but the 
loving devotion of children to a tender parent; 
and lastly, because the Gospel (in other words, 
Christianity) has done more than any other law 
that was ever devised, in the way of helping for- 
ward civilization, humanity, and the social and 
political rights of man, while it has wholly 
changed the treatment of those who were once 
the most downtrodden and oppressed of our race 
—women, slaves, and those for whom the world 
can find no gentler designation than “ the poor.” 

“The poor’—as if money were the all in all! 
as if to them the loving Saviour had not specially 
preached His Gospel ; and as if they were not the 
only class, which, as a class, heard Him gladly! 
In the first age, not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble were 
called, or being called, answered. The glorious 
company of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets, the noble army of Martyrs were 
made up chiefly of the poor—of the followers of 
Him who had not where to lay His head. For 
scores of years the Gospel made little progress 
save around cottage hearths, or amid huts and 
hovels on the outskirts of crowded cities. Yet 
the Christian slaves of heathen masters were 
enabled to live under a perfect law of liberty ; 
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and probably they (better than any besides) 
could appreciate the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free. Civil privileges they had few or 
none, and the world thought utter scorn of them. 
But all the while their citizenship was in heaven, 
and even in this world, accepting the law of 
liberty as their rule of life, and continuing therein, 
they were, by the sure promise of God, “ blessed 
in their deed.” 
Slowly, unwillingly, and ungraciously, has the 
world in its wealth and power conceded rights and 
privileges to those whom it has looked upon as 
born to serve it. And fearful, from time to 
time have been the consequences. It was so in 
Egypt, when the despised shepherds of Goshen 
had grown up into a multitudinous power which 
became the terror of its oppressors. What it 
was in the latter days of the Roman empire, 
with its bribed, unmanageable mob, crying out for 
food and holiday sports at the public cost, most 
men know. What it was in medieval Europe “ the 
wars of the boors,” as they were called, have 
written in letters of blood. What came, in 
France, of keeping men in ignorance, and de- 
frauding them of their natural rights, let the 
memory of the first Revolution, almost in our 
own days, proclaim. It cost the lives of one 
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million two and twenty thousand persons, 
according to the calculation of the Revolutionists 
themselves. So they thought to bring in a per- 
fect law of liberty : so did they bring down upon 
themselves a military tyranny of which the end 
is not yet. 

And now look at ourselves. About seventy 
years ago there were but nine millions of people 
in this country; now there are above twenty 
millions. 

The dwarf has become a giant; aye, and more 
than that, he knows that he is a giant; and 
every year will know it better, and put out his 
strength; and will make it to be not only ac- 
knowledged, but felt more and more. And why 
should he not? It is God’s doing, not his own; 
and God, in making us a mighty people, would 
lead us to become a God-fearing one; and, 
through our instrumentality, would have His 
way made known upon earth, His saving health 
among all nations. But this rests with ourselves. 
We are on our trial for good or for evil. The 
end will be our national preservation or destruc- 
tion. No one can doubt that it is a perilous 
state of things through which we are passing, 
but if it be so, it is ourselves that make it what 
it is. Increased intelligence; widespread educa- 
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tion ; rapid communication ; augmented inter- 
course everywhere; the printing press, and the 
post office, at work unceasingly. If there be no 
leaven of good to counterbalance the utter 
worldliness which, for the most part, sways these 
things, the result will be the production of the 
most portentous evils the world has ever seen. 

“ Respectable” people, as they are called, see 
this, and so they would keep the mighty seething 
mass of population in the state in which it was a 
hundred years ago, dependent, ignorant, brutish. 
They would keep the millions uneducated, or 
half-educated, like most of themselves. That is, 
with a blindness and fatuity which is almost in- 
conceivable, they would do what in them lies ta 
keep the people in the dark, and unfit for the 
exercise of the power which must come, or which 
is already in their hands. Keep them in the 
dark! Aye, put out the sunshine, and light up 
the world with a rushlight. They have as much 
chance of doing the one as the other. Better be 
wise in time, they who dread independence, who 
have allowed themselves to think of men as 
mere machines of bone and muscle. Better 
learn the new lesson before it is too late. 

The tide is flowing in, whether we will or no. 
Nothing can stop it; but it is our own fault if 
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it drown us, who have the power of directing it 
into safe channels. 

For myself, I have no respect for that man’s 
head or heart who would check, if he could, the 
rise or the independence of any fellow-man. To 
one who fears that those beneath him should 
tread on his heels, I have but one thing to say: 
“You have got the start ; if you mean to keep it 
educate, train, discipline yourself to keep it. 
Keep it by winning respect and love; keep it by 
your manliness and your godliness.” And to one 
who tells me that I teach the labouring class too 
much, I reply that, God being our helper, where 
hitherto we have taught them one thing, hence- 
forth, if they will give us the chance, we will 
teach them two. Henceforth it shall be war to 
the death with ignorance. And with what pur- 
pose? In order that they whom we teach may 
use their knowledge and their power for the pur- 
pose of uprooting and destroying the existing 
institutions of the country? No! for the directly 
opposite purpose: in order that they may not be 
swayed hither and thither by the influence of 
every worthless agitator, but that they may use 
their power with sound sense and calm judgment, 
with cool heads and loyal hearts. 

But what would I chiefly teach them? Why 
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that which no demagogue ever has or ever will— 
the perfect Law of Liberty, the Law of the Gospel 
of ‘God; that Law which is founded in love; 
that law which would make us begin and end 
every action with the desire, not to please men, 
but Gop; that Law which inculcates upon us 
that for all the rights we exercise, all the talents 
committed to us, we must give account before 
the judgment-seat ; that Law whose object it is 
to make us good Christians, good citizens, good 
men—sturdy soldiers of Christ crucified—honest, 
staunch, upright, worthy subjects of our earthly 
sovereign. This, in short, should be, nay, shall 
be, the principle which I would impress on all 
whose training falls to my care——“ So speak ye, 
and so do, as they that shall be judged by the 
Law of Liberty.” 


SERMON LVIILI. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 


(ON BEHALF OF MISSIONS.) 
Martnew ix. 38. 


“ Pray ye... the Lord of the harvest, that He wilt 
send forth labourers into His harvest.” 


CANNOT do less, in discharge of my duty, 
than teach myself as thoroughly as I can, or 
ever I attempt to teach you. 

Accordingly, with the prospect of this day’s 
work before me, I have been carefully studying 
the map of the world, in order that I may be 
able to speak, both fully and correctly, as to the 
state of Religion among the whole race of man- 
kind at the present time. 

I knew enough already to take up the map 
with a heavy heart; I have laid it down almost 
in despair. I can only repeat to myself, again 
and again, the words of Him who came into the 
world to save it, that “the things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God.” 

What I have to tell you, then, is this: that 
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about three-quarters of the inhabitants of the 
earth, seven-tenths of those who are now living on 
this globe of ours, are not believers in “ the one 
true God, and in Jesus Christ whom He hath sent.” 

The remaining three-tenths only, profess and 
call themselves “ Christians; and in the term 
Christians, I include every known Christian sect, 
though of these some are so ignorant and de- 
graded, or maintain such fearful errors, as hardly 
to deserve the name, while of the rest, who, in 
the main, hold the truth as it is in Jesus, we 
cannot but fear that comparatively few indeed 
are they who hold the faith in righteousness of 
life—are, in the sight of God, real Christians. 

I have examined the various forms of unbelief 
and of misbelief. And this is the general result. 

I find whole nations, like some of those in 
South Africa, who, so far as can be ascertained, 
have no religious belief whatever. 

Then, among those who have some forms of 
worship, I find worshippers of idols, the Chinese, 
the Hindoos, and many more; worshippers of a 
living man, as in Thibet ; worshippers of living 
animals, a not uncommon superstition. There 
are worshippers of devils, like the Yazides; 
worshippers of fire, like the Parsees ; and a mixed 
multitude who worship imaginary beings, almost 
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always, according to their notions, evil and 
malignant. 

Or, if I study the map another way, I may 
speak of Europe as professing Christianity in 
some form or other, “the religion of modern 
Rome, by some mysterious Providence, always 
predominating in those countries where a lan- 
guage derived from that of old Rome is spoken ;” * 
members of the Greek Church, holding their 
station in the east; Protestantism keeping 
possession of the middle and north. Mahom- 
medanism extends in a line from the south side 
ef the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea to 
India ; while various forms of idolatry and super- 
stition maintain their sway over all the remaining 
regions of Eastern Asia. The coasts of America, 
north and south, are, more or less, nominally 
Christian ; but the vast internal regions of both 
continents are still heathen; and heathenism, 
often in its most cruel and revolting forms, 
prevails in Africa, Madagascar, Australia, and 
amid the countless islands of the sea. 

What a fearful state of things! The one 
true God all but utterly disowned in the world 
which He has made! Hundreds upon hundreds 
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of millions of men, each with an immortal soul 
as precious as any, of ours, living and dying in 
utter ignorance of the very name of a Saviour! 
Why is such a world as ours permitted to exist? 
Why was it not long ago, cast into the blackness 
of darkness for ever? I can think of but one 
answer— God is love !” 

And He, Who is love, has laid this command 
on all who own Him, “ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” And, 
because His all-seeing eye measures the work to 
be done, and counts the numbers of those who, 
He foresees, will engage in the work, and notes 
how many are needed, and how few will offer 
themselves, He has bidden His people make the 
prayer to the Lord of the harvest, that He would 
send forth labourers into His harvest. 

It is in obedience to that command, that we 
have met here to night: why, from one end of 
the British dominions to the other, multitudes 
are doing what we are doing now. So far is 
well! but, O shame—bitter shame and unutter- 
able disgrace to us, that, with pre-eminent means 
and opportunities, only now, at last, when there 
is no unity among us, even in such 9, matter as 
this, when we are torn asunder with internal 
strife, and many think that our National Church 
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is about to be destroyed as such—that only now 
we have begun to see what we have been leay- 
ing undone for generations, to see our horrible 
neglects, our fearful blood guiltiness, with respect 
to the souls of our poor benighted brethren. _ 

Yes, the night is fast coming on when none 
can work; the Church’s night; the world’s 
night; our own night, when nothing can be 
repaired, nothing recalled, nothing amended ; 
when all omissions must be left in their hideous 
nakedness ; when all this wndone work must be 
left undone for ever; the trial ended ; the day 
of account at hand; fiery indignation already 
showing in the lurid distance. Yes, the day is 
far spent; the night draws on apace; and no 
Church, no nation, no individual ever yet refused 
the office that God imposed, or buried the talent 
which He committed to them, and escaped de- 
struction. 

Whether we have only seen our grievous error 
when it is too late, God alone knows. But He 
can save by few, as wellas by many. Even now 
He can bless the efforts made in so many quar- 
ters to-day. But one thing is clear; if we are 
to escape the doom—as a Church, of having our 
candlestick removed from its place; as a nation, 
of being rejected and cast aside; as individuals, 
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of being placed among the unprofitable servants— 
there must be no,more half measures, no more 
indifference, no more doling out of stinted gifts 
with a grudging hand, no more doing God’s work 
negligently. Hitherto, we who sit at home at 
ease, enduring no hardships, undergoing no self- 
denials, facing no perils, have done nothing on 
the scale on which it ought to have been done, 
Hitherto (believe me, I am not underrating the 
labours and sacrifices of many, the latchet of 
the shoes of the least devoted and most ineffi- 
cient of whom I should feel myself unworthy 
to stoop down and unloose,) hitherto, except 
here and there, missionary work among ourselves 
has hardly displayed the indefatigable spirit of 
zeal and self-sacrifice which has been manifested 
in other communions. Among ourselves there 
has often been cause to lament, not stagnation 
only, and no progress, but grievous mistakes and 
fatal errors. Failure, rather than success, has 
been our portion. And into these labours, I 
fear, as into all else, the spirit of self-sparing 
and self-indulgence has eaten. I think of one 
whom I will not name, lest it should kindle pre- 
judice, who ever made his Apostolic journeys 
through India on foot ; living on rice, which he 
begged as he went ; whose sleep at night never 
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exceeded four hours, and whose pillow was wont 
to be a stone. The twenty remaining hours 
were given to preaching and prayer. But I bless 
God that I can match his glorious example, with 
a living instance close at hand, of whom, with 
his companions, it has been testified by no incom- 
petent witness, that, “for years they lived with 
their lives in their hands; oftentimes, put up 
with the poorest and meanest shelters they called 
their homes, opened their doors (if there were 
any) to every applicant, by day or by night, 
travelled for many weeks every year on foot, on 
horseback, over a country that had no roads, 
crossing rivers that had no bridges, with scanty 
food, and sore, bleeding feet, often with their 
bundle on their backs; and, at the end of the 
march, sat up half the night engaged in teaching 
to the people the manifold grace of God.” But 
these, by their very conspicuousness. have been 
the exception , not the rule, and the published mis- 
sionary records, or, at any rate, those which have 
fallen in my way, are chiefly pictures of tranquil 
settlements, pleasant, comfortable residences, and 
of wife and children solacing the missionary in 
his labours. 

And surely the spirit of martyrdom, at any 
rate, is not rife among us. When I recall the 
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tale of the missionary-martyrs of Japan, of 
Cochin-China, and, elsewhere, who so frequently 
laid down their lives, experiencing first the most 
excruciating tortures for the Lord’s sake, I 
cannot avoid a painful contrast—I cannot help 
asking—“ Our own, where are they?” In the 
course of a hundred and seventy years I can 
think of but four or five, besides our recent Mela- 
nesian examples—the most glorious of all. I do 
not doubt that there have been more. “ God’s 
memories”—as was beautifully said long ago— 
“‘ God’s memories are better than man’s martyr- 
ologies; and many a name is written in the 
Book of Life of which the world has never 
heard.” But still a “ noble army of martyrs”’ is 
not to be found among the missionaries of the 
English Church. 

And now it has come to this. Hardly a man 
can be met with of any rank of life who will give 
himself to God, and go forth as a missionary to 
fight the battles of the Lord against the mighty. 
Vain is the cry of the heathen, “ Come over and 
help us ;” nowhere is the answer to be found, 
“ Here am I,send me!”’ To live at home, “like 
a gentleman,”’ is pleasanter than to spend and be 
spent for Christ. To be in trade pays better 
than to preach. To bea policeman or a railway 
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porter is preferable to telling savages of a Saviour. 
Who will go to the snows of Greenland or 
Labrador? Who will face the swamps and 
fevers of the Tropics, or the fierce idolater and 
fiercer cannibal, under no stronger influence than 
the hope of saving souls for whom Christ died ? 
Where shall we find men, who, in our luxurious, 
self-indulgent, money-grasping days, will sacrifice 
their ease or their worldly prospects, however 
poor, for God? Where shall we find one, who, 
if God offered him the opportunity, would gladly 
avail himself of the inestimable privilege of 
being abundant in labours, or in perils frequent, 
in deaths oft, in order that he might bring 
tidings of the Gospel to those who were lying in 
darkness and the shadow of death—who would 
count it all joy to yield up his life for Christ’s 
sake? Is there one who now hears me who 
has not already said to himself, “ Others can go 
if they please, but not I?” And yet, in all like- 
lihood, there are those within these walls at this 
moment, who, if they had the heart, could with- 
out difficulty be trained for missionary work. 

If none such can be found among us (and I 
suppose we are but a sample of the state of 
things elsewhere), then most assuredly were they 
justified who called for a day of intercession with 
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God, through the length and breadth of the land, 
that He would be* pleased to raise up labourers 
who may be sent forth into His harvest. 

In prayer to that effect you have joined. 
Prayer can do what nothing else can. And if 
hearts as well as lips have united in the prayers 
offered up to-day, I do not doubt that they will 
be answered. But if they de answered, our work, 
so to say, will then only begin. Not only by 
habitual prayer, but by open-handed alms like- 
wise, we must help God’s cause. Prayer is the 
main work of this day. Prayer! but I ask your 
alms also—not only now, but hereafter. In the 
name of Christ—for Christ’s sake—I ask them, 
in order that the knowledge of Christ may be 
brought to the millions upon millions for whom 
Christ died, but who as yet have never heard His 
Name. 

“Freely ye have reccived: freely give |” 
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WARNINGS FROM DEATHS. 


(AFTER A FUNERAL.) 


PROVERBS xxvii. 1. 


“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thow knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” 


AST Monday evening many of those whom I 
now see before me were thronging and 
pressing round the open door of the toll-gate, in 
order to see all that could be seen of a very 
shocking and awful sight. 

There, upon the floor, lay the crushed and 
mutilated form of a dying stranger—one who, in 
the full strength and vigour of manhood, was 
being hurried to the grave by a violent death. 
An hour before, he had been as strong and 
healthy as the strongest of you: then he lay 
moaning piteously, unable to move hand or foot, 
his eye fast glazing, and each breath drawn with 
greater and greater difficulty. From the moment 
that the waggon-wheel passed over him and 
crushed him, he was to all intents and purposes a 
dead man. Life lingered in him, indeed, for an 
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hour or so; but when I knelt ‘beside him to 
pray, I could not detect the smallest evidence that 
he heard me or joined with me. And before 
long the moans grew weaker, the pulse ceased to 
beat, and his spirit returned to God who gave it, 
to be held in safe keeping until the Saviour 
comes back to judge both quick and dead. 

“The Lord grant unto him that he may find 
mercy of the Lord in that day !” 

Well, that was the sight that you crowded to 
see—ay, so eagerly, that it was all we could do 
to contrive that the fresh air should reach the 
labouring lungs of the poor sufferer. What 
made you so eager? The awfulness, the horror 
of the sight, was it not? Just that, and nothing 
else. 

And what did you do when you had seen all 
that was to be seen? Ido suppose that in no 
Christian country on the face of the earth but 
this, among no sect of Christians but our own, 
could a crowd of people be found who could 
gaze and gaze upon a fellow-creature cut down 
by so awful a doom; who could listen to his 
groans; who could watch and comment upon the 
changes of his countenance, and yet not offer one 
prayer for the soul which was so quickly passing 
into eternity, without so much as an hour 
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allowed it for repentance and preparation to 
meet its God. We speak slightingly of those 
who differ from us—of their errors or supersti- 
tion: but Wesleyans would not have acted as 
most of you did that night; Roman Catholics 
would not so have acted. It grieved me sorely 
to see men and women thronging round with a 
stare, instead of a prayer. And it grieved me 
most to see you, my boys of the choir, doing 
the same thing; for I had hoped that your hearts 
had not yet been hardened by the world, and its 
cold, rude, selfish ways. 

And yet, though all this shocked me a hundred- 
fold more than the sight of bodily agony at my 
feet, though my heart was burning within me, I 
held my tongue, and spake nothing in the way of 
expostulation to you. 

And now I will tell you why I so acted. I 
did so because, if I had spoken, I should only 
have driven you away, without effecting the good 
I desired ; and I saw those there with respect to 
whom I felt that that might be the last warning 
that God would vouchsafe them. I saw some 
on whom my own oft-repeated warnings have 
fallen in vain. And I thought that it was 
possible, that though you would not do the only 
thing which it was in your power to do for that 
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poor sufferer—though you would not kneel down 
by the roadside, and pray that his sins might be 
done away by the mercy of his Saviour, before 
he went hence and was no more seen—though 
you would not do this; (and you could not be 
praying in secret—your talk prevented that); I 
clung to the hope that you might at least be 
having mercy on yourselves, and that in drinking 
in those sights and sounds of fear, you were laying 
up a@ memory in your own souls of the un- 
certainty of life and the horror of unpreparedness 
for death, which might, with the help of God’s 
converting grace, induce you to alter your 
present course of life. 

“ Ay, look on that dying man,” I could have 
said to you. “Spare yoursclf not so much as 
the sight of one single pang. Count every groan. 
Yes, feel, if you will, the clammy forehead and 
the fluttering pulse, in order that you may know 
what it is to die: how death creeps on, and 
gives no time ; how men die as they have lived. 
Study it: it is a warning. Study it: it is a 
picture; the reflection of yourself in another 
man’s mirror. Turn notaway. Stay where you 
are. Watch till the soul has taken its flight. And 
consider, that as he is now, so must you be. First 
death; and then judgment ; and then 
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I hoped that in such a spirit you gazed on 
that sight: but lest any of you did not; lest any 
of you had no worthier motive than curiosity, and 
that strange love of the horrible which is so 
common a feeling in many minds, I will not lose 
the present opportunity of reminding you of some 
of the things which that sight ought to have 
suggested to you. 

For, depend upon it, you can never be again 
as if you had not seen with your own eyes such 
an awful proof, that even when we are in the 
fulness of our health and strength, there is but a 
step between us and death. 

But fatal accidents are not common, you will 
say, in a place like this. No; they arenot. But 
sudden death is common everywhere. Have we 
not, in the week that is past, laid in his grave one 
of our old« friends, whose death was sudden ? 
True, when we speak of the kind, simple-hearted 
neighbour we have lost, and of the wide gap 
which that old man’s departure makes in the 
memories of this place, we shall say that he had 
long been failing, and that for months past he 
had himself been wont to express his belief that 
his earthly work was well nigh done. And yet, 
when the summons came at last, it was sudden. 
Taken ill one night—dead the next. And so it 
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is continually. Death ofttimes comes as sud- 
denly on the aged pilgrim of fourscore, as it does 
to the young man of five-and-twenty. It is the 
work of a few hours—perhaps of a few minutes. 

But, indeed, al/ death is sudden, which is not 
looked for, expected, prepared for. And the ques- 
tion of real importance is not as to the manner 
in which our several lives will be brought to an 
end, by fatal accident, by sudden seizure ot 
mortal malady, or by gradual decay, but whether 
the habit of our lives is to die daily, to keep the 
grave in sight continually, to enter on each day 
with the conviction that it may be our last; to 
lie down to rest with the remembrance that it is 
not improbable that we may awake in another 
world; to mortify and kill all vices in us, as 
realizing to ourselves that death is at hand, and 
that after death comes the judgment. 

It is possible, though not likely, that every one 
of you who are now listening to me may escape 
a sudden summons. Not one of you but may 
escape the doom of being struck with death 
in a moment, And yet the elm is cut down, 
and the planks sawn out and seasoned, and the 
nails are forged which are to make the next 
coffin. Who is to fillit? Perhaps some healthy 
one among us who has never known an _ hour’s 
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illness—who has never thought of Death overtak- 
ing him, till he shall be threescore years and ten, 
and who, on the strength of that notion, is not 
afraid to defile his body with lust ; drinks, if he 
be not a drunkard; is accustomed to take God’s 
name in vain, associates himself with bad com- 
panions, walks in the ways of his heart, and in 
the sight of his eyes, and puts far away from him 
the thought that for all these things God will 
call him into judgment. 

Speak to such a one of death, and he will 
turn from its contemplation with utter horror. 
The thought of it is so unbearable to him, that 
he will put it away from him, to-day, and to- 
morrow, and the next day; and so on and on, 
until, when death really comes, he will come 
- suddenly, come in his most terrible and appalling 
aspects. 

And yet, O you who are conscious to your- 
selves that you so look at death, you might look 
at him with very different eyes ; not as an enemy, 
but as a friend; as one who was bringing you 
much-needed safety, much-coveted repose; as 
one who would meet you, not with angry looks 
and iron dart, but as one who would gently lay 
on you his icy hand, and in that solemn touch 
would set the captive free, and bring the pilgrim 
home. 
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Why will you look on death as though he 
must needs be a messenger of wrath? Believe 
me, he will be to you what you yourselves make 
him. The sting of death is sin. Dying, indeed, 
is the penalty of our fallen race, and the pangs 
endured in the ordinary process of separating 
soul from body by the progress of fatal disease 
must needs be dreaded by flesh and blood; but 
death is only terrible when it has for its com- 
panion unrepented sin. If you live in the ways 
of sin—if you go on, month after month and 
year after year, in some habit of transgression, 
drinking, swearing, knavery, evil speaking, pride, 
worldliness, or whatever it may be—Death will 
always meet with you as an enemy, will come on 
you unprepared, will hail you with a sudden 
summons. Do you wish that so it should be? 
Surely no! Then let the warnings of the last 
week speak to you as God intended they should 
speak. Let them impress upon you what Pro- 
vidence, in that sad sight of which I have spoken, 
intended that you should be impressed withal :— 
that Life is short, Death near, His coming un- 
certain, and the world to come eternal. j 

The sting of death is sin. In the grace of 
Christ grapple at once with your besetting sins, 
and so iniquity shall not be your ruin. But 
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depend upon it there is no more time to be 
lost. It is toward evening, and the day is 
far spent. “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth |” 


‘ 


SERMON LX. 
KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


(FOR SCHOOLS.) 


DIOCESAN EDUCATION. 
Eccixsiastes vil. 12. 

“ Wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence: but the 
excellency of knowledge is that wisdom giveth life to them 
that have it.” 

N the course of a former year, one thousand, 

four hundred and eighty persons were confined 
in a county prison,—here, in Christian England. 

Of these, one hundred and forty-four had 
never so much as heard of Christ our Saviour. 
Six hundred and fifty-six had heard His name, 
and that He was crucified : nothing more. 

Four hundred and eighty-seven knew, in addi- 
tion, that He would one day come to be their 
Judge. 

One hundred and seventy-five had some know- 
ledge of His Intercession, and of the duty of 
prayer. 

Twenty-seven had learned the need of the 
grace and help of the Holy Spirit. 
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Presumably, these facts were obtained by the 
prison-chaplain ; for, as yet, by a happy incon- 
sistency, we allow felons, convicts, and mur- 
derers, the ministrations of religion. When their 
secular education is so far finished, and especially 
when the day is fixed for their execution, they 
are allowed as much religious instruction as they 
like. When a man is about to be hanged, the 
jealousies of the educational department cease to 
interfere with his spiritual condition. But the 
religious training in early life which would have 
saved him from his great crime, and consequent 
death of shame, is discouraged with all the art, 
and all the power, which legislation has been able 
to bring to bear on the subject. 

But I must ask your attention to a few more 
details. In another gaol report, I find that of 
three thousand seven hundred and twelve per- 
sons, two thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
seven were inhabitants of the county in which 
the prison was situated. If this be the average 
state of things, the moral condition of our coun- 
ties can hardly be said to be encouraging. But, 
will you believe me, when I tell you, that of that 
mass of more than seven-and-twenty hundred 
prisoners, no fewer than three hundred and fifty- 
seven were boys, some were children under ten 
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years of age? Will you believe me, when I tell 
you, that among those who had not passed the age 
of boyhood, there were twenty-two who had been 
committed to prison five times and upwards ? 

And now, mark this: we are frequently told 
that it is poverty that leads to crime. I believe 
that a more wicked falsehood was never told. 
The bulk of our prisoners, throughout the king- 
dom, are of an age between fifteen and twenty- 
five, that is to say, are at a time of life when 
persons are less likely to be suffering from want, 
than at any other period of their existence. The 
greatest amount of crime is found to prevail at 
that time when the passions are strongest and 
the judgment is weakest. 

But, from this state of things we are to be 
delivered by a system of “ elementary education,” 
which is to be universal and compulsory. 

And of what is this education to consist ? 
Of instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, with some small smattering of history and 
geography. The one element which can influence 
hearts and consciences, where not actually ex- 
cluded and forbidden, is so hampered, limited, 
and interfered with, that a conscientious teacher 
nas not sufficient time to instil it into his pupils ; 
and the pupils, however willing, have not the 
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opportunity of being taught the only thing in 
all the world which it is of consequence for them 
to know—the wisdom that giveth life to them 
that have it. 

This system is the very master-piece of Satan ; 
it could only have been contrived under inspira- 
tion from hell: its simple object is to foster 
cleverness ; and cleverness without religion makes 
a devil. It needs no prophet to foretell the 
results which will rapidly ensue. 

Already the teachers, paid only for their 
secular labours by a State which repudiates 
religion as an element of education, are found, 
even in Church schools, to be already becoming 
incompetent as religious teachers ; that they are 
ignorant of the contents of the Bible and Prayer- 
book ; or, as a matter of worldly policy, now that 
they see the current setting in against religion, 
they are so careful to give no offence, that, if they 
can avoid it, they will give no religious instruction. 

And now to turn from this miserable state of 
things to the Word of God, which utterly re- 
pudiates it. 

Nothing can be more marked than the distinc- 
tion drawn in the Scripture between knowledge 
and wisdom. 

Knowledge is, next to money, our greatest 
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idol; and knowledge need be nothing more than 
acquaintance with what is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. Knowledge is said to be power; and 
so it is: it gives the power of following the ways 
of the world, of indulging in the fleshly lusts 
that war against the soul, of working out all un- 
godliness with greediness. 

On the other hand, Wisdom is a quality which 
is the attribute of God Himself, the very highest 
gift He bestows on man, and the cultivation of 
which, as it is his duty in time, so will it be his 
reward in eternity. It is the Almighty, as His 
Word testifies, who “prepared it, yea, and 
searched it out. And unto man He said, the 
fear of the Lord tuat is wisdom: and to depart 
from evil is understanding.” “Wisdom is a 
defence, and money is a defence; but the ex- 
cellency of knowledge” (that is of heavenly 
knowledge) “ is, that wisdom giveth life, to them 
that have it.” “ Godliness is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life which now 
is, and of that which is to come.” 

And that is the reason why we, as Churchmen, 
insist on religious education ; why you, as laymen, 
are bound to insist that your children should 
have that privilege before any other; why we, 
your parish-priests, are bound to suffer any 
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amount of persecution and penalty, rather than 
withhold it from them. 

Observe, it is quite possible to read the Bible 
in our schools, and yet that the readers should 
be sent empty away. Education in religion is 
not religious education. Some of those poor 
culprits of whom I spoke just now had had 
education in religion. They had been educated 
in its doctrines; but that was all. There had 
been no religious education of their hearts. It 
had not been brought home to their consciences, 
that they had souls to be saved, and that for 
every thought, word, and deed of their lives, they 
would have to give account before the judgment- 
seat. Unless the Bible be brought home to a 
child’s heart, so as to make him really believe 
that God’s eye is always upon him, itis of no 
more use than history or geography. Democracy 
itself, which desires that no religion should be 
taught in schools, in order that in due time the 
scholars should grow up atheistical, would hardly 
forbid a wholly unexplained Bible ; and, covertly, 
the experiment is being tried, whether Bible 
lessons without note or comment, may not be used 
as a blind, and experience shows that so far as any 
risk of christianizing the scholars thereby is con- 
cerned, they might just as well read the Koran. 
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We are trodden under the hoof of a system, 
which is making many an infidel, but will never 
make a Christian. It must be our increasing 
care to counteract, and counterwork, so truly 
terrible a system. It must never be trusted: it 
must be watched with the utmost suspicion ; and 
all favours at its hands as much as possible 
avoided. 

As yet, religious teaching is not forbidden; 
let us make the most of the opportunity. When 
it is forbidden, we know our duty, and our 
destiny; our place, and portion. We cannot 
serve two masters; and if we obey God rather 
than man, He will support us in all dangers, and 
carry us through all temptations. 

Meanwhile, it is for you to give all the aid 
you can, and to use all means in your power, to 
protect helpless childhood from the hands of the 
enemy. Wisdom is a defence, and money is a 
defence. Use them both to provide that privi- 
lege for these poor children which “ giveth life 
to them that have it.” 

And meanwhile, as an incentive to exertion 
and self-denial, keep the thought of Him before 
you, our Redeemer and our God, stretching 
forth the hands towards us, which bear the 
impress of the Cross, and telling us that He 
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Himself became a little child, that we might, for 
His sake, befriend them.. He suffered little 
children to come unto Him, and forbade them 
not. Letus not be of those who discourage their 
coming to Him! Rather let us be of those who, 
by our prayers, our alms, and Christian care of 
them, are mindful of His little ones, for love of 
Him! 


‘ 


SERMON LXI. 


THE DESTINY OF TEMPLES BUILT WITH 
HANDS. 


(CHURCH RESTORATION.) 


LUKE xxi. 6. 


“ As for these things which ye behold, the days will come, 
in which there shall not be left one stone wpon another, that 
shall not be thrown down.” 


O I salute our finished work! So, after all 
these months of care and cost, do I greet a 
structure on which a very large amount of loving 
care has been expended, and such as could only 
have been produced at an ungrudged cost. So, 
in the very midst of praise and thanksgiving, and 
while we are all keeping holyday, do I gravely, 
and not without some touch of sadness, utter a 
warning voice, and speak words which I know 
will have a jarring sound to many ears. I do 
not, however, desire that it should have any such 
effect: it need not; it ought not. 
If ever there be an occasion on which all 
things ought to bear an aspect of joy and glad- 
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ness among us, it is to-day. And, believe me, I 
would not check it; I would only sanctify it; I 
would only raise it above this world, and exalt 
your thoughts from a perishable temple made 
with hands, to the spiritual building, not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

You look on all those wreaths of bright and 
fragrant flowers, now twining in their freshness 
among pillars and capitals, over screen and 
reredos—and it gives you no pang to think that 
by to-morrow they will be withered and dead, 
because you are satisfied with the work they 
have done—contributing in their humble way to 
God’s honour,—to-day. Do not shrink, then, from 
the consideration, from the remembrance, that a 
like destiny awaits the shrine which they now 
adorn. And, as you look around you, and say 
in your hearts, “ What goodly stones, and what 
buildings are here!”” be content to listen to the 
warning words, “As for these things which ye 
behold, the days will come, in which there shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that shall not 
be thrown down.” I am only bidding you 
remember that the things which are seen are 
tewporal, but the things that are not seen are 
eternal; and so I would bid you “ Lift up your 
hearts!” And your response should come, not 
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with lessened, but increase of gladness, “ We lift 
them, up unto the Lord.” 

The restoration of this Church has been car- 
ried out from first to last with the desire that it 
should last, as men say, “ for eternity ;” at any 
rate, till the end shall come. And, barring acci- 
dents or revolutionary violence, fire—or worse 
than fire, the legalized plunder of disestablishers 
and disendowers—it may last, as good Sir John 
Stanley’s work did, in yonder aisle and chantry, 
for four hundred years. He little thought of the 
changes which were to be brought about in 
another half-century ; or, if he did, he did his own 
duty for the present, and left the future to God. 
Within a few score years after he was laid to his 
rest, King Henry the Eighth was committing 
the crime, till then unparalleled in all the annals 
of sacrilege throughout the world, of robbing 
God in each separate and individual church in 
which He was worshipped, throughout an entire 
kingdom. 

A few years hence, if God should permit the 
spoilers and plunderers of our own day (men un- 
checked by a shred of principle where there is 
the smallest risk to them of loss of popularity or 
power) to accomplish the work on which their 
hearts are set, and you are left, as sheep without 
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a shepherd, and this Church, destined to become, 
under their sacrilegious sway, what Fountains, 
or Rievaulx, or Vale Crucis Abbeys are now, 
you may have, if you are allowed to meet for 
purposes of worship at all, to worship under no 
better shelter than the trees in the Fisherwick 
woods. What has been once may be again; 
nay, is so likely to be again, that to some of us 
the carrying out the work here completed has 
been a strong act of faith. We have gone on, 
discharging a present duty in simple trust that 
God can defend His own; and that He will, amid 
the mischiefs caused by unscrupulous ambition, 
or the madness of the people, make all things 
work together for good to them that love Him. 
It were a dreary prospect before us if this 
world were all; but nothing can long distress us, 
nothing be a source of much anxiety, if only our 
hearts are surely fixed there where true joys are 
to be found. But, meanwhile, we have great pre- 
sent privileges and undiminished present oppor- 
tunities of serving God in this His house of 
prayer, no man forbidding us. We have completed 
a work to His glory, in the beauty of holiness. 
Were it to be razed to the ground to-morrow 
that work would not be forgotten before Him. 
If it be His will, may it be a work that shall 
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endure for ages! But at any rate, while it lasts 
may -it be the means of helping forward the 
knowledge of, and obedience to, Him! May this - 
place be ever crowded with men devoted to His 
service, and filled with the love of Christ, and to 
the brethren, for Christ’s sake; and then, what- 
ever be the difficulties in our path, rage the world 
never so madly, or the rulers take counsel toge- 
ther ever so furiously against His Anointed, it 
matters not! What has been before shall be 
again. He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh 
them to scorn; the Lord shall “ have them in 
derision.” “His way is in the sea, and His 
paths in the great waters ; and His footsteps are 
not known.” He “is King, be the people never 
so impatient: He sitteth between the cherubim, 
be the earth never so unquiet.” 

And for present comfort, remember this: that 
during a thousand yearsGod has never left Himself 
here without witness, nor the inhabitants of this 
place without a Church. What of cloud or what 
of sunshine may be in the future we know not; 
but this most assuredly we do know, that in the 
last thousand years many a fiery trial has passed 
over this land, yet by means of each God has 
still purified and spiritualized His Church ; that 
through all that time He has provided the people 
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of this place with a house dedicated to His ser 
vice, in which they may pray to, and praise Him 
and celebrate His sacraments; that when Elfora 
Church has needed restoration restorer after 
restorer has been found; and that now once 
more, when the same need has arisen, another 
pious hand has undertaken the work. 

Surely we shall do well to wait for His 
lovingkindness in the midst of His temple! 
Surely we need not have the shadow of a fear, 
that, so waiting, we shall wait in vain! 


SERMON LXII. 
SELF-DEDICATION. 


(ANNIVERSARY OF DEDICATION.) 
1 CHRONICLES xxix. 5. 


« And who then is willing to consecrate his service this 
day unto the Lord ?” 

HESE anniversaries which gather us together, 
year by year, bringing children back to 
their old home, and reuniting friends, and school- 
fellows, who, perhaps, seldom meet on other 
occasions, have, of necessity, a tinge of sadness 
in them; for year by year, more seem to be 
taken, and fewer left; we miss one well-known 
face after another; and we sorrow as we count 
the gaps, which, to ourselves, will never be filled 
up: yet there is much in them to cheer and 
encourage us, and to help us to go bravely on 
our way, for the sight of those who are present, 
and the thought of those who are absent, enable 
us to realize with renewed vividness and power 
that happiest of doctrines to those who are 
willing to receive it—that we are all knit together 
in one communion and fellowship in the mystical 
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body of Christ our Lord; that those who are 
living to Him here, and those who have died in 
Him, are still one; that though “the more” are 
resting from their labours, and we, the remnant, 
are still struggling on, we have the assurance 
that they, without us, shall not be made perfect ; 
that we have but to hold on in faith and patience, 
in self-denial and love, a little longer, and we too 
shall reach “ the refuge” from the storms, “ the 
covert” from the glare and heat of life—the 
peaceable habitations, the sure dwellings, the quiet 
resting-places of Paradise—until in the fullest 
sense, we shall be amid the innumerable company 
of angels, with the entire assembly and Church of 
the first-born who are written in heaven—with 
all the spirits of just men made perfect, yea, 
even with Jesus Himself, in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the City of the living God. 

It does the heart good, on a day such as this 
in which we commemorate God’s mercy in giving 
that to us, which such multitudes are without, 
the blessing of a Church, to read over those 
closing chapters of the first book of Chronicles, 
and note the spirit which animated the generation 
for which the first temple was built. If ever 
men had their heart in their work, they had. 
The mind grows bewildered at the mere cata- 
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logue of the materials which were accumulated 
in preparation for the erection of the most 
glorious shrine in which the Almighty deigned 
to desplay His visible presence—* the Gold of 
Ophir ”—“ the refined silver,” the iron and the 
brass, the marbles and “glistening stones of 
divers colours,” all precious things of land and 
sea, which could be devoted to the honour of 
God. David has but to ask the simple question 
which I have chosen for my text, “ Who will 
consecrate his service to the Lord this day ?” and 
at once the treasuries are overflowing. ‘The 
people rejoiced, for that they offered willingly, 
because with perfect heart they offered willingly 
to the Lord.” 

“With perfect heart!’ Therein lay the 
secret. What was done was done with the 
whole heart: no stint: no reserve: no _ half- 
service: no keeping back “ half the price of the 
land.” No; all was for God, even all they had, 
and it was offered with the feeling that all was 
too little. Ah! what a contrast to the answer 
made to like appeals now! But on that most 
lamentable subject, which is in fact no other 
than the failing of faith, and the waxing cold of 
love in these last days, it is not necessary on this 
Occasion to speak; for, as we look around us, 
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we see nothing, indeed, of a building “ exceeding 
magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all 
countries,” like that which graced the city where 
God’s honour dwelt of old, but what is sufficient 
for the decent celebration of His sacraments, 
and for rendering the honour due unto His 
Name, and not altogether deficient in the beauty 
of holiness. In these respect we have no present 
needs. 

And yet there is an urgent call on every one 
of us to consecrate our service this day unto the 
Lord. And although it may chance that of silver 
and gold have we none, “of such as we have,” 
O Lord, we can, and we must, “give unto 
Thee.” 

As regards the cost and beauty of our churches, 
there is this to be borne in mind, that whatever 
our present shortcomings may be, there is one 
great difference between ourselves and the ancient 
people of God: that whereas all their gifts were 
offered for a single building, the actual size of 
which (exclusive of its courts) did not exceed 
that of this House of God in which we are now 
assembled, we have to maintain all the churches 
in the kingdom, which, ia number, must now, I 
suppose, be fast approaching that of twenty 
thousand. But large as are the sums which 
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have been spent, and are daily being spent, on 
church-building and church-restoration, there is 
one offering which God values more than any 
other gift, and which each of us, from highest to 
lowest, may offer, if we will. 

There are a hundred reasons to induce us to 
make that offering “ gladly,” “ willingly,” and 
with a perfect heart. Let one suffice for to-day. 
By the great goodness of God, there has now for 
something like a thousand years been a Church 
in this place, adapted to its needs, and that bless- 
ing is continued to ourselves, with good hope 
that the same privilege may be granted to our 
successors. 

What a call to thankfulness and adoring love ! 
What a motive to make such returns as we can 
to the Author and Giver of all our good things ! 
We can but give Him of His own, indeed; but 
that makes the reason stronger for surrendering 
the best we have to offer. And what have we 
that we can surrender? Hach of us? Now 
and here? What shall I render, and surrender 
uuto the Lord, let each ask himself, for all the 
benefits that he hath done unto me? What is 
the service which I shall consecrate unto the Lord 
to-day? Who is willing? Let the answer be 
One and all. What shall be the service? A 
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perfect heart. What shall we offer and surren- 
der? What, indeed, but that which we know 
He will prize the most ?—ourselves, our souls, 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto Him! Be that our offering, our 
sacrifice, our surrender this day, in larger mea- 
sure than heretofore. There is something that 
each of us must give up to Him, if we would 
approach Him with “a perfect heart.” And 
what is that something ? 

Our own will and inclinations, that they 
may, by the help of His Spirit, be made con- 
formable to His. Wherever—and that is at every 
turn—we find our natural tastes and feelings dis- 
inclined to consecrate their service to Him, there 
let us resolutely bring them into subjection. 

We shall soon be parted; a year will elapse 
before another anniversary. Beginning from this 
day, let the work of the year be to consecrate our 
service, each one for himself, more and more to 
God. ‘“ What lack I yet?” ‘“ What can I sur- 
render ?”—Be these the questions to our souls. 
And then, by way of answer, let each, according 
to his needs, seek for grace to aid his own 
honest, earnest endeavours, in giving all diligence 
to ‘add to his faith virtue, and to virtue know- 
ledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
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temperance patience, and to patience godliness, 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity.” “ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report: if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise,” cultivate these things ; 
be these the service which you consecrate to the 
Lord to-day. 

And so, once more, dear friends, Farewell ! 
“ Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace. And the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.” Amen. 


THE END, 
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